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Ben Hyde’s Change 
Of Front Interests 
Fire Companies 





Missouri Commissioner Appears 
to Have Deserted Radical 
Element in the West 


RATE CUT EFFORTS STOPPED 








With Bullion Out and Hyde’s 
Antagonism Gone Insurance 
Men See Peaceful Future 





By David S. Barrett 


The scene of Insurance Superintendent 
Ben C. Hyde of Missouri’s many legal 
battles with the stock insurance companies 
operating in the Show Me State shifted 
from the Circuit Court of Cole County 
to the Supreme Court of the state during 
the waning months of 1924, and it is highly 
probable that no further legal complications 
will be experienced by the companies, so 
far as Mr. Hyde is concerned, until after 
the highest Missouri tribunal has had an 
opportunity of passing down an opinion 
or two on the cases now pending before it. 

The recent decision of Judge Henry 
Westhues of the Cole County Circuit 
Court in sustaining Special Commissioner 
John I. Williamson’s findings for the in- 
surance companies in the case of the Aetna 
Insurance Company et al versus Hyde has 
had a somewhat dampening effect on the 
peppery superintendent of insurance, and 
while his attorneys promptly appealed from 
the decision of Judge Westhues to the 
Supreme Court it is generally known that 
they are not so hopeful of winning out in 
their efforts of reducing Missouri fire in- 
surance rates as they were before Judge 


Williamson revealed his conclusions on the 
Issues raised in the Aetna case. 


No Rate Cuts Likely 

The Special Commissioner formerly was 
a member of the Missouri Supreme Court 
and is regarded as one of the leading 
lights of the Missouri bar. There are none 
who will question his legal ability and his 
keen insight into those fine points on which 
Important legal questions swing. His con- 
clusions in the Aetna case against Hyde 
were so decisive, so well founded and 
supported by so many high and recognized 
authorities that it can almost be said that 
so. far as the courts are concerned the 
Missouri rate cases are finished. The con- 
census of opinion among leading barristers 
of the state here are that Williamson’s 
rulings will be upheld by the Missouri 
Supreme Court. 

However, there are two other of Hyde’s 
reduction orders still hanging around the 

issouri courts, one having gone up to the 
Supreme Court on the question of whether 
Hyde was in contempt of the Cole County 
Circuit Court when in December, 1923, he 
issued a new 15 per cent rate reduction 
a acting under a Missouri statute which 
ecame effective in July, 1923, and granted 
him authority among other things to con- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 


A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
143 years of successful business operation. 
World-wide interests. Absolute security. 


Excellent Service and Facilities. 


PHOENIX 


indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 









































SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 
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The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 
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The New Year’s Gates 


They open into a period of unequaled opportunity. These are factors: 


(1) A sound financial situation. (2) Abundant capital 
for worthy enterprises. (3) Small merchandise inventories. 
(4) Commercial and industrial conditions improved. (5) 
Construction on a grand scale nearly everywhere in the 
United States. (6) A more general spirit of fair play 
toward railroads and the larger corporations. (7) A brighter 
day abroad. 


The PENN MUTUAL during 1925 will still further improve the quality 
and extend the strong co-operative service which in 1924 it gave to its 


Field representatives. 


The Penn Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 

















Prudential’s Men 


Applaud As Great 
Totals Are Read 


Total Issued, Revived and In- 
creased of $1,812,936,569, Says 
President Duffield 


BIG NEWARK CONVENTION 











Industrial Shows Gain of $115,316,- 
539 Over 1923; Assets Over 
$1,196,000,000 





The Prudentiakt Insurance Company 
has had another amazingly - successful 
year and the gigantic totals were com- 
municated by President Edward D. 
Duffield to 450 members of the field 
force in Newark yesterday afternoon at 
a gathering of the superintendents, or- 
dinary managers and ‘loan correspon- 
dents from all over the United States 
and Canada. It was a_ tremendously 
enthusiastic greeting that was given to 
the president, although there was a note 
of sadness because of the death this 
week of Vice-president Fred W. Tan- 
se, who personally knew so many of the 
men present and was held in high es- 
teem by the entire field force. 

Following President Duffield, the vice- 
presidents of the company made short 
talks. 

Last night there was a dinner at the 
Waldorf, filling the big ballroom to ca- 
pacity, and addressed by the director of 
the budget at Washington, Brigadier- 
General Lord, and by S. Parkes Cadman, 
the famous Brooklyn divine whose radio 
talks every Sunday afternoon are heard 
by millions. 

Leads World In Industrial 

The Prudential Insurance Company 
wound up the year with assets of $1,- 
196,373,261. At the end of December 31 
it had 2,486,207 Ordinary policies in force 


and 24,671,441 Industrial policies in 
force. Particularly close attention was 
paid by those present to President Duf- 


field’s recital of the total issue revived 
and increased during the year, especially 
when it was stated that the company 


maintains its leadership of the world in 
Industrial issue. In 1924 the Prudential 
total issue, revived and increased Ordi- 
nary was $782,090,.736, a gain over 1923 
of $142,064,532. The Industrial was $1,- 
030,847,833, a gain of more than $200,- 
000,000 over 1923. The total was $1,812.- 
938.569, showing a gain in the two. di- 
visions of $342,485,433. 

The total increase of insurance in 
force for the year was $1,012,624,015. 
The Prudential now has in force in its 
Ordinary department $3,643,181,438, a 
gain over 1923 of $461,493,903. The total 
insurance in force in Industrial is $4,- 
506,525,968, a gain over 1923 of $551,- 
130,112. The company’s total insurance 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Organized 1851 





ABSTRACT FROM SEVENTY -THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
For the year ending December 31, 1924 





Admitted assets (Increase of $21,850,613) - - - - $204,464,412 


Policy reserve and other liabilities (Increase of 

$19,350,129) - - - - - = - +--+ ++ ee = 192,577,085 
Surplus, Massachusetts standard (Increase of 

$2,500,484) - - - - - +--+ +++ ee = = 11,887,327 
Received for premiums (Increase of $3,792,433) - - 35,622,523 
Total Income (Increase of $5,645,266) - - - = = 49,492,807 


Dividends paid and credited policyholders (Increase 


of $728,418) - - - - - - - = ++ +2. = 6,633,989 
Total payments to policyholders (Increase of 

$2,571,312) - - - - +--+ + ++ se «eo 19,720,636 
New insurance delivered (Increase of $21,864,860) 189,283,765 


Total insurance in force (Increase of $123,086,298) - 1,151,487,971 
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Fred W. Tasney Dies 
After Brief Illness 


POPULAR PRUDENTIAL OFFICER 





One of Best Known Company Execu- 
tives; Whole Career With Pruden- 
tial; Had Reputation as Speaker 





The death of Fred W. Tasney, vice- 
president of The Prudential, at his home 
in East Orange, N. J., on Sunday, re- 
moves one of the best known company 
executives in the life insurance world. 
The news was a distinct shock because 
Mr. Tasney was always the picture of 
healthy vigor. Death was sudden, from 
pneumonia, after only three or four days’ 
illness. 

Mr. Tasney started with The Pruden- 
tial as an agent in Paterson, more than 
thirty-five years ago. He was made 
manager there and at once displayed 
those remarkable gifts for organization 
and leadership which attracted the at- 
tention of the home office and he was 
brought to Newark to be superintendent 
of agencies. From that time he was the 
one to whom was assigned the task of 
“putting over” the new undertakings of 





FRED W. TASNEY 





The Prudential as the company expand- 
ed. When ordinary insurance was tirst 
taken up by the company. Mr. Tasney 
was made manager of ordinary. When 
group life insurance came in, he was as- 
signed to the responsibility of organizing 
and developing this branch. 
Spent Much Time in Field 

His work kept Mr. Tasney out in the 
field a good part of the time. He prob- 
ably traveled more miles in a year than 
any other life insurance executive in the 
country of his rank. These long and try- 
ing trips that would wear out others 
always left him fresh for his work at 
the end of the journey. He was a boon 
traveling companion. His conversation 
was brilliant, his wit the keenest and his 
Irish humor and story telling ability was 
known and appreciated throughout the 
entire Prudential organization. It was 
a liberal education for the younger men 
when they were lucky enough to make 
one of these trips with Mr. Tasney, for 
he drew liberally from his full experience 
for the benefit of the younger men in 
the organization. 

As a speaker Mr. Tasney had rare 
gifts and a reputation that reached into 
many fields. He has talked before all 
kinds of organizations and was in great 
demand. He had genuine oratorical abil- 
ity and was much the same type and 
had about the same style as the late 
Governor Martin H. Glynn, who gained 
fame as a speaker. 

Among his other gifts he had a fine 
voice and sang some years ago with the 

(Continued on page 17) 











The Model Agent 


He is a model agent who gives 
every thought to the welfare, in- 
terests and rights of others as well 
as those of himself, who eliminates 
from his character every taint of 
selfishness, whose mental make-up 
is free from everything narrow or 
small. He is large, broad-minded 
and genuinely altruistic, and his 
all-pervading and ever-governing 
principle in the pursuit of his daily 
task is the golden rule laid down 
by Him who said “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them.” 


The agent who will work out 
his business salvation in accord- 
ance with this just and noble rule 
will be a credit to his calling, a glo- 
ry to himself and a blessing and a 
benefit to all interested in his 
operations. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwasp D. Durrrexp, President 
Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 








“Metropolitan Pension 


Plan for Employees 


BOTH FIELD AND HOME OFFICE 





Only Officers Are Excluded; Explained 
At Company’s Convention This 
Week By President 





At the convention of Metropolitan 
Life managers this week President Fiske 
announced that the company has adopted 
a pension plan for employes in the field 
and home office, excluding officers, and 
will proceed to put it in force. This 
scientific plan has been approved by the 
New York Department. In part Presi- 
dent Fiske explained the manner in 
which the pensions will operate as 
follows: 


The Company will for this year buy annuity 
bonds for each employee with five years or 
more of service providing for one dollar a 
month annuity, on which payments will begin 
at age 60 for females and 65 for males. This 
annuity has no death benefit or surrender value. 
The Company will also pay for a total perma- 
nent disability benefit amounting to one-third 
of the salary at the time of disability so long 
as the disability continues; the maximum 
amount payable thereunder to be $140 per 
month. The annuity if payable will be deducted 
from the disability benefit, but will pay any 
excess of the annuity over the disability benefit. 
The payment of this benefit will not be made 
until 53 weeks after the disability begins be- 
cause under the present Group health icy 
from the second to the fifty-third week the 
employee will be receiving two-thirds of his 
or her salary subject to certain limitations. 
This disability policy will be bought by the 
Company only for those who buy the Group 
Refunding Retirement bond which I shall de- 
scribe later. 

In addition the Company will put up a reserve 
in the case of employees who have been in the 
service 25 years so that the annuity bond will 
relate back and annuities be calculated as if 
the bond had been issued five years after the 
employee began service and provide $1 a month 
for each year of service. 

In course of time it is hoped that the Com- 
pany will put up reserves to enable the Com- 
pany to date back the annuities to five years 
from the beginning of service by all employees, 
giving $1 a month annuity for the whole period 
as well as the future, 

These bonds will be delivered at once to those 
employees who have been with us thirty years 
and to the others will be delivered when thirty 
years’ service shall have been concluded, or at 
at ages 60 for females and 65 for males if the 
ages be attained before the term of 30 years’ 
service, provided the term of service has been 
at least 20 years. When these bonds have been 
delivered they become the absolute property of 
the recipients whether they remain in or leave 
the Company’s service. 

Annuity Bonds 

The annuity bonds will be increased in 
amount by the Company according to the icl- 
lowing plan: For those who buy the Group 
Refunding Retirement bonds to be described 
later and who were in the Company’s service 
prior to February 1, 1900, when the Staff Savings 
Fund began, the Company’ will buy annuity 
bonds instead of the $1 a month bonds. 

For managers $5.50 a month for each year 
of service down to February 1, 1900; for 
assistant managers $3.50 a month for each year 
of service down to February 1, 1900; for agents 

.75 a month for each year of service down to 
February 1, 1900; for Home Office and District 
Office clerks one and one-third per cent. of 
the present salary, with a minimum of $1 and 
a maximum of $5.50 per month for each year 
of service down to February 1, 1900; 

In all cases the first five years of service will 
be excluded. 

For those who buy the Group Refunding Re- 
tirement bonds and who began service subse- 
quent to February 1, 1900, for each year of 
service since that date, the Company will buy 
annuities, 

For managers $3.50 a month; for assistant 
managers $2 a month; for agents $1.50 a month. 

For Home Office and District Office clerks 
two-thirds of one per cent. of present salary 
a month, with a minimum of $1 a month end 
a maximum of $3.50. In all cases the first five 
years of service will be excluded. This rate of 
annuity will apply to those who began service 
prior to February 1, 1900, for each year after 
that date. The amount of reserve the Company 
will put up to cover these larger annuities 
will be about five millions of dollars. 

The Staff Savings Fund will be discontinued 
and liquidated. No contributions will be re- 
ceived after February 15 next. 

Depositors will be allowed to withdraw their 
deposits including the Company’s contribu- 
tions. We suggest that depositors take this 
course as it is the best way to carry out the 
purpose for which the fund was established. 


Group Refunding Retirement Bond System 
The Group Refunding Retirement bond sys- 
tem I have mentioned is as follows: 
é e Company will join with the employee 
in providing the cost of additional annuities. 
After five years’ service the employee may buy 
annuities according to the following scale: 
Home Office Force and District Office Force 
Weekly salary, $30 and under, $1 monthly 

(Continued on page 17) 
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New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1835 Began Business 1843 


DANIEL F. APPEL, President GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President 
FRANK T. PARTRIDGE, Secretary 


Abstract from the Eighty-first Annual Report 


For the Year ending December 31, 1924 


Gross Assets . . . . $153,956,139.48 


Increase, $13,628,819.50 


Total Liabilities . . . 143,617,370.55 


Increase, 12,456,586.04 


Surplus, Mass. Standard . —10,338,768.93 


Increase, 1, 172,233.46 


Premiums Received . . 25,599,655.97 


Increase, 1,813,297.76 


Total Income . . . . 33,689,067.18 


Increase, 2,666,578.54 


Payments to Policyholders 15,510,459.37 


Increase, 1,539, 810.94 


New Insurance, 1924. . 103,955,200.00 


Increase, 7,807, 175.00 


Insurance in Force . . 781,084,967.00 


Increase, 61,663,333.00 
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A Model Workshop For Life Insurance 


Description of New Home Office of Equitable Life Assurance Society; Every Step 
in Construction Taken After Exhaustive Study of Latest Engineering and 
Mechanical Ideas, Best of Which Are Adopted; Strong Building 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society has moved into a new 
twenty-two story building which it 
has erected in Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, across the street 
from the terminal station of the 
Pennsylvania and Long Island 
Railroads. 


In the language of Harry Lauder 
this might be described as a 
“wurra, wurra simple statement,” 
but behind it is one of the most 
engrossing stories in the construc- 
tion life of the city. Believing that 
the insurance fraternity must be 
interested in hearing the details of 
such a story as well as in acquaint- 
ing itself with how a _ business 
building of the latest, most im- 
proved type is constructed and 
how it operates, THe Eastern 
UNDERWRITER is telling the story in 
considerable detail. 


To put up a new building on Manhat- 
tan Island for the purpose of housing 
the operations of a great institution in 
life insurance is anything but “simple.” 
From the time that the decision is made 
to build in this greatest of all American 
metropoli to the point where the build- 
ing is in complete operation there is a 
meeting of many able minds. There 
must be the keenest and most exhaust- 
ive preparation covering every detail in 
advance as any mistake in judgment is 
disastrous. Not only must the location 
be right—with future movements of the 
population zones in mind—not only 
must the building meet all requirements 
of the present but growing operation 
demands must be given every considera- 
tion so that provisions are made for 
their accommodation. Furthermore, 
every advantage must be taken of pro- 
gressive inventive thought from the 
standpoint of the mechanical equipment 
of the building because this equipment 
is constantly being improved and an up- 
to-date life insurance company wants to 
avail itself of devices which will make 
operation as effective, as careful and 
as speedy as possible. 


The Equitable’s President 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
has grown by leaps and bounds, its prog- 
ress being especially marked under the 
brilliant and sound administration of its 
President, Judge William A. Day, who 
is easily in the front rank among in- 
surance top executives. He is a life in- 
surance official who understands the un- 
derlying motives of life insurance, ap- 
Preciates its fiduciary relationship to the 
community, and the importance of grow- 
ing along sound and conservative lines 
rather than by sensational spurts of pro- 
duction. One reason for his great suc- 
cess in life is that he has always in- 
sisted upon having things done right. 
This striving for as near perfection as 
Possible in small things became as dom- 
inant a characteristic trait in the affairs 
of more moment and was particularly 
noticeable in everything which had to do 
with the new building. 


Committee Co-Ordinated With Home Office Experts 








President William A. Day at His Desk 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
had arrived at a position where it was 
hard pressed for the necessary physical 
room in order to meet the requirements 
of an increasing business. While the 
Equitable was at 120 Broadway, which 
great structure was known as_ the 
“Equitable Building,” as a matter of 
fact, the Society did not own the build- 
ing but had sold it to the Equitable 
Building Corporation. Also, the head 
office operation of the Society was not 
exclusively in that building. Instead, it 
was located in seven different parts of 
New York and Brooklyn, which nat- 
urally brought in its wake some irritat- 
ing delays and inconveniences. The 
point had been reached where the So- 
ciety could get no more room at 120 
Broadway—nor would it have been ad- 
visable to make the expansion there in 
view of the high rentage in such a con- 
gested part of the city. The matter was 
further complicated by the fact that the 
building at 120 Broadway contained the 


offices of many of the general agents 
of the Society, all of which took up con- 
siderable space. 


The Type of Building Wanted 


When the Society decided to move, 
what it wanted was a work-shop—what 
might be called a factory of insurance— 
a building that would meet all require- 
ments—that would be dignified—that 
would be simple—that would be a credit 
to the street and the neighborhood—but 
not necessarily an artistic or ornamental 
building. There was no desire to make 
the new Equitable buildifig a showplace, 
a vantage point for sightseers. Rather, 
it was the desire of the Society to have 
what, in the language of architects, is 
described as a “strong building of a flex- 
ible nature.” 

The mechanical equipment of a mod- 
ern life insurance office is greatly dif- 
ferent from the kind that was needed 
some years ago because some of the 


4 


modern mechanical features are on a 
large scale, such as the addressograph 
systems which are weighty. In figuring 
out the space it was also necessary to 
provide for future space contingencies. 
One result of this was a decision not to 
have the general agency offices in the 
building and they will be found in other 
parts of the city. 


Why Society Decided to Build Where 
It Did 


In the selection of the building locale 
it was essential to obtain a site advan- 
tageous in the way of transportation 
not only for the general public, which 
comes to a head office building of an in- 
surance company in large numbers and 
on a variety of missions, but for the ac- 
commodation of the large force of 
employes. 

Manhattan Island is so crowded that 
there is an obligation on the part of big 
business institutions to do their share in 
watching out not only for the comfort 
of employes but for having them reach 
their offices without irksome delay and 
inconvenience. The nearer. a building 
is to the great lines of transportation 
and the suburban communities of Long 
Island, Westchester County and New 
Jersey, the better for all concerned. 
There is not a building in New York 
City which is more happily situated in 
this regard than is the new structure of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 

Across the street is the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Station, which also is the termi- 
nal of the Long Island Railroad. Un- 
derneath is the West Side subway. Run- 
ning by the doors are the surface tran- 
sit lines and a number of the bus lines, 
including the Fifth Avenue buses and 
the municipal buses. The Sixth Avenue 
“L” is near, as ate the Hudson Tube 
and the elevated roads. The Grand Cen- 
tral Station leading into Connecticut, 
can be reached from the subways. In 
fact, in a very short time, a person will 
be able to go into the basement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society build- 
ing, travel to LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
or even go to Key West, Florida, in 
necessary, without going into the open 
air. 

The Equitable Life gAssurance Society 
has three basements in the building, the 
contractors excavating into solid rock 
for 50 feet. The building, of course, is 
fireproof, and in constructing it the ar- 
chitects ever had in mind the basic fund- 
amentals of a business building: normal 
light, good air, and, wherever possible, 
large and ‘unobstructible areas for the 
housing of departments in their super- 
vision of work. 


Protecting Building Occupants From 


Gasoline Zone 


Ventilation is a very inexact science, 
and ventilation apparatus consumes con- 
siderable space. The Equitable Society 
Auxiliary Building Committee made a 
special study of this subject. The utili- 
ties of ‘the “building, toilets, janitor 
closets, etc., from top to bottom are all 
mechanically ventilated. It was then 
decided that mechanical ventilation for 
the rest of the building should be loaded 
to the first five stories. The reason for 
this was to protect tenants and employes 
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Equitable Life Assurance Society’s New Building 
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Equiable Society’s New Home in Seventh Avenue, Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets, ew York City 
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Equitable Society’s New Building 








in what is called the “gasoline belt.” 
With thousands of motar cars passing 
in the streets below, it is necessary to 
pay attention to what is known as the 
“CO. level”—the fumes from the gaso- 
line exhausts. So anything below that 
level is mechanically ventilated, which 
means that the air is heated, washed and 
circulated. 

The design of the building on the first 
floor is for speedily emptying of the 
building without congestion—not a sim- 
ple problem at noontime, say, where 


throughout the building is Bottocino. 
There is installed in the building a 
very elaborate tube system which is de- 
scribed elsewhere. It is said to be the 
largest installation of its kind in the 
world. In this system the vertical 
height is reduced to a minimum. It 
takes but a matter of split seconds to go 
to various floors. These tubes have re- 
duced the elevator installation 25 per 
cent. At the present time about 12,000 
carriers are used in the tubes daily. 
They are 4x7x 16, and carry everything 





Building Committee, Office Staff, Architects and Engineers 


Top row, left to right: Henry Boyd, Assistant Comptroller; Charles B. Paul, 
Renting; George N. Haines, Building Superintendent; Harry C. Ross, Secretary, 
Building Committee; William G. Steinmetz, Draftsman; John McGuinness, Lay- 
outs; Harold Deighton, Accountant; W. W. Westfall, Contract Department, 
Thompson-Starrett Co. Bottom row, left to right: Daniel E. Moran, Foundation 
Engineer; Thomas W. Crimmins, Excavation Contractor; Louis J. Horowitz, 
President Thompson-Starrett Co.; Gerald R. Brown, Comptroller; Alec C. 
Humphreys, Member, Building Committee; E. H. Outerbridge, Chairman, Build- 
ing Committee; J. H. Walbridge, Member, Building Committee; Leon O. Fisher, 
Second Vice-President; Ernest Brooks, Architect, Starrett & Van Vlect; A. E. 
Barlow, Supt. of Construction, Thompson-Starrett Co. 


there are about 7,000 people in a struc- 
ture. This was borne in mind when the 
elevators were designed. About 2,000 
people can be taken care of in a few 
minutes. There is no unusual massing 
of men and women, not only because of 
the simple and convenient arrangement 
of the elevators but because of the large 
number of entrances and exits. 

It is said that the Equitable has the 
first large installation for passenger el- 
evators of the variable voltage type of 
service. It is practically a new thing 
and is described elsewhere. The theory 
is that the operation is smooth, the re- 
tardation easy, the acceleration rapid 
and the cost of operation minimum. Mo- 
tors were built by the General Electric. 
Electricity is bought from the Edison 
People, but the Society has a provision 
that it can make generators for elec- 
tricity in an emergency. 

An unusually powerful vault has been 
constructed which stands upon its legs 
through the first sub-basement to bed 
rock, being independent of the building. 
It has been put in under the best possi- 
ble medern practice. 


Foor Coverings and the Tube System 
Which Reduces Elevator Installation 


There are five distinct types of floor 
coverings in the building. The ground 
floor and the elevator lobbies are floored 
with travartine, which is a stone that is 
Imported from Italy, being quarried 
about eighteen miles from Rome. It 
has been used extensively in that ancient 
capitol for centuries. In fact, the Colos- 
seum was built of it; so was St. Peter’s. 

ravartine is non-slip and durable. Some 
of the floors are linoleum covered, some 
have plastic composition, and the corri- 
dors are rubber tiled. The marble 


The new building of the Equitable was 
constructed within the requirements of 
and with no desire to oppose the New 
York City zoning law. Those familiar 
with building conditions in New York 
know the city authorities had ordinances 
passed which would prevent rebuilt sec- 
tions of the city from being under the 
handicap of failure to have enough light, 
which is one of the penalties of the 
“canyon system” of lower New York, 
where, if anyone wanted to put up a 
thirty or forty or fifty story building he 
was able to do so without city interfer- 
ence if he had the resources. 

The new uptown buildings come under 
the Zoning Act, however, passed after 
most of the skyscrapers downtown were 
built. A building constructor is limited 
in the height of the building to the sur- 
sounding neighborhood, and width of 
streets and avenues. After a_ certain 
height there ‘must be set-backs so that 
there will be enough light for all. The 
fact that the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society’s building is on one avenue and 
two streets made some complications 
which, however, were happily overcome. 
Took Two Years to Assemble the Site 


At this stage of the narrative it is per- 
tinent to revert 10 the point where the 
Equitable administration decided to erect 
the new structure and then briefly trace 
the various stages illustrating how the 
building site was decided upon and as- 
sembled; how the architects, contractors, 
engineers and others were selected; and 
how their work was supervised and en- 
dorsed for the Society. 

It was first necessary for the Equita 
ble to obtain from the New York Insur 
ance Department permission to buy a 
from a piece of paper to a package 
weighing five pounds. 


site and construct the building. This 
having been obtained, President Day ap- 
pointed a space committee which made 
the recommendation to him as to the 
amount of space which would be re- 
quired for the building, as well as where 
it should be located. The president also 
appointed a building committee consist- 
ing of directors of the company espe- 
cially selected because of their expe- 
rience with large affairs and whose judg- 
ment in all details in connection with 
the erection of a building would be diffi- 
cult to match in point of excellence 
with any group of men which could be 
selected under the circumstances. At 
the same time the president appointed 
an auxiliary committee of Home Office 
people, all of them experts. 

The site across the street from 
Pennsylvania Station was finally se- 
lected for the reasons already men- 
tioned. The Society then got in com- 
munication with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which expressed itself as pleased 
with having such a distinguished neigh- 
bor and extended its co-operation in 
every manner. 

There were naturally many confer- 
ences, as the new building is above two 
easements of the Long Island Railroad, 
tracks running underneath Thirty-sec- 
ond and Thirty-third Streets. Work 
then began on assembling the necessary 
parcels of real estate, as the site was 
owned by a number of people, and this 
procedure involved about two years of 
time. 

Distinguished Men on 
Committee 

The Building Committee consisted of 
R. H. Williams, chairman, who since has 
died; Eugenius H. Outerbridge, John H. 
Walbridge, Dr. Alexander C. Hum- 
phreys and Charles H. Zehnder. Mr. 
Outerbridge succeeded Mr. Williams as 
chairman. 

All the directors on the committee are 


the 


the Building 
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Lalance & Grosjean Manufacturing 
Company. Mr. Zehnder is one of the 


leading men in the coal and iron busi- 
ness in New York. He is also on the 


financial committee of the Equitable 
Society. 
The Auxiliary Committee From the 


Home Office Organization 


Working with this committee and re- 
porting every step for approval was the 
Auxiliary Committee consisting of mem- 
bers of the home office organization 
which has to do with building and real 
estate matters, men of wide experience 
and skill. The committee was headed 
by Leon O. Fisher, second vice-president 
of the Society, one of the best system 
men in New York, a director of the So- 
ciety, and by Gerald R. Brown, comp- 
troller, who has charge of the Society’s 
real estate and mortgages. These mem- 
bers of the committee were aided in 
their functions by William J. Hall, con- 
struction engineer; John McGuinness, 
layout equipment (Mr. McGuinness nas 
been with the Equitable forty years); 
George N. Haines, mechanical work 
(Mr. Haines is superintendent of the 
building); H. Deighton, accountant, in 
charge of finance; C. B. Paul, renting; 
W. G. Steinmetz, drafting. 

These experts, who constituted the of- 
fice working committee, studied out all 
matters of importance in regard to con- 
struction. Part of its work was to look 
up the qualifications of architects, con- 
tractors and engineers, going thoroughly 
into the records of all under considera- 
tion. In fact, qualifications of all the 
important people in these divisions of 
the building, contracting and other in- 
dustry, were reviewed for the past ten 
years. The committee finally selected 
Starrett & Van Vleck as architects; 
Thompson-Starrett Co., contractors; 
Moran, Maurice & Proctor for founda- 
tions; Meyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., ven- 
tilization, engineers; Purdy & Hender- 


thts 


The Cashier’s Office 


men of large experience, the committee 
being very carefully selected by Judge 
Day. Mr. Outerbridge is chairman of 
Port Authority, which has to do with 
the Staté’s control of the river front 
and piers of New York. He is a member 
of Harvey & Outerbridge, merchants. 
vice-president and treasurer of Panta 
sote Leather Company and _ vice-presi- 
dent of The Agasote Millboard Com 
pany. Dr. Humphreys is president of 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, and is also a member of the 
financial committee of the Equitable So- 
ciety. Mr. Walbridge is president of 


son, steel; 
engineer. 
The procedure on the whole was as 
follows: Recommendation of the con- 
tractors and engineers, concurred in by 
the architects, passed upon by the offi- 
cers of the auxiliary committee for ap- 
proval by the building committee. It 
required that there should be a unani- 
mous recommendation all along the line. 
If there i 


Frederick S. Holmes, vault 


was any opposition, it was 
thrashed out until there was concur- 
rence. Full minutes of all meetings of 


both committees were kept, and con- 
stantly the architects, contractors and 
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engineers attended the meetings of the 
officers of the auxiliary committee. The 
building committee had in all 174 meet- 
ings and there were about 258 of the 
other committee. 

Covers Area of 33,000 Square Feet 


The new building covers an area of 
approximately 33,000 square feet. The 
building is twenty-six stories in height 
above the sidewalk and three stories 
below with a net area of work space of 
650,000 square feet, which does not in- 
clude space occupied by utilities, such as 
elevators, etc., and a cubical contents of 
14,500,000 cubic feet. There is no space 
in the building which is not within thirty 
feet of a window. 


How Elevator Problem Is Handled 


The elevator problem of the building 
is rather unique. Provision was made 
for the installation of thirty main pas- 
senger elevators, two special elevators, 
one high rise service car and two short 
rise service cars. The main passenger 
group of elevators was arranged in four 
sections: 

(a) Six high rise express cars serving 
from the 14th to 22nd floor, inclusive. 
(b) Fight high rise local cars serving all 
floors from second sub-basement to 22nd 
floor, inclusive. (c) Six local cars serv- 
ing Ist to 14th floor, inclusive, so ar- 
ranged as to serve for peak traffic from 
8th to 14th floor, inclusive. (d) Fight 
local cars serving from Ist to 14th floor, 
inclusive, arranged for peak traffic to 
serve from Ist to 8th floor, inclusive. 

Special attention has been given to the 
size and arrangement of the elevator 
cars for handling the traffic without 
crowding. 

The platforms are 7 feet wide and 5 
feet 6 inches in depth. The cars them- 
selves are of very simple design executed 
in bronze. The shafts and cars are pro- 
vided with center opening doors: and 
gates which allow a clear unobstructed 
opening the full width of the cars. 

These doors and gates are opened and 
closed automatically by compressed air. 
The hoisting engines are of gearless, di- 
rect drive, 1.1 roping traction type, the 
passenger group being provided witi 
variable voltage control, especially de- 


signals with call button on each of the 
several floors. Over the entrance to 
each of the cars is a special car signal 
which flashes white or red, depending 
on the direction in which the car is ap- 
proaching the floor, these signals being 
placéd at an angle in the soffit of the 
door opening so that they reflect the 
light through a Cornings Standard Rail- 
wav Spread Light Lens 53% inches in di- 
ameter on the floor directly in front of 
the car. 
The Heating 


ecummrces 

The building is heated throughout by 
direct radiation hung under the win- 
dows, supplies to these radiators being 
concealed in the furring behind the rad- 
jators so as to avoid any pipes comin: 
through the floor or hase, leaving the 
floor unobstructed and facilitating the 
laving of floors covering and cleaning. 

The steam requirements for this build 
ing are heavy due to the large deman: 
for steam required for the mechanical 
ventilation and are estimated to be ap- 
proximately 88,000.000 pounds per an- 
num. To furnish this steam five Spring 
field, cross drum, water tube boilers, and 
one Fitzgibbon fire box boiler have been 
installed, giving a total of approximately 
1572 hop. 

The water tube boilers are provided 
with 12 inch high furnaces designed to 
accommodate mechanical stokers or fuel 
oil equipment. After considerable study 
it was decided to equip same for burning 
oil and the Dahl mechanical burner wa: 
selected for this installation. 

The furnaces are arranged. as are the 
front. so that in case of emergence: 
stationerv zrates mav temnorarily he in- 
stallec and the howere hand fired, the 
doors tor the furnaces and ash_ pits 
fitting to the same rings as the burners 
are applied to. 

Three oil tanks having a capacity of 
approximately 51,000 gallons are pro- 
vided for the storage of oil, and are lo- 
cated directly under the coal bunker 


which has been designed so that in the 
event of installation of stokers coal mav 
be provided directly from the bunker to 
the hoppers of the stokers, the capacity 


of this bunker being approximately 600 
tons. 


Both the oil tanks and bunker can 
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signed to handle the traffic with rapid 
acceleration and retardation without dis- 
comfort to the passengers. The car 
speeds ate 650 feet per minute and the 
period of acceleration is less than two 
seconcs, which is done with: remarkable 
smoothness. These machines were es- 
pecially built for the building by the 
Gurney Elevator Co. and the General 
Electric Co. 

The cars are equipped with the usual 
type of up and down flash light group 


be filled from the driveway in the rear of 
the building. 

The boiler plant has been designed to 
operate at a steam working pressure of 
150 pounds to accommodate the possible 
future installation of an electric plant. 

The heating demands are supplied 
through reducing valves from the main 
steam header. Each boiler is connected 
with this header through non-return 
stop valves and the header is provided 
with division valves and an auxiliary 


by-pass loop so as to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of a total shutdown. 

The steam for the heating system is 
supplied through four separate mains, 
each with its individual reducing valve. 
One main 16 inches in diameter extends 
to the 15th floor mezzanine, or pipe 
transfer space, where it connects to the 
risers supplying all direct radiation. The 
second main supplies all the tempering 
coils and reheater coils for the venti- 
lating apparatus in the sub-basements. 

The third main supplies two risers to 
furnish steam for the tempering coils 
and the reheaters for the ventilating ap- 





The Electric Service 


The electric service is furnished by 
the New York Edison Company from 
two separate main underground feeders, 
one entering the building on Thirty-first 
Street, the other on Thirty-second 
Street. The capacity of each feeder is 
sufficient to take care of the total load 
of the building; this arrangement is 
made to insure a continuity of service. 

The current is carried from the service 
rooms through 38 4% inch copper bars, 
19 for each feeder to the main switch- 
board located in the basement. A 


- 
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paratus for the third to fifth floor, in- 
clusive, and_ possible. extension for 
upper floors. The fourth steam main 
supplies the steam for the vestibule and 
radiators on the main floor of the 
building. 

The Water Supply 

The water supply of the building is 
taken from the city mains in both 
Thirty-first and Thirty-second Streets. 
and enters building throuch 8 inch and 
12 inch cast iron service lines which are 
metered just inside the building. These 
service lines are connected to two pres- 
sure suction tanks havine a total cap- 
acitv of 17,500 gallons, which is pumped 
from same bv means of three centri- 
fugal hanse pumns to the storage tanks 
on the 25th and 26th floors. 

These tanks have a capacity of 30,000 
eallons of water. There are also pro- 
vided underwriters’ fire and sprinkler 
pumns, one serving a system of fire 
stand pines which are installed in each 
of the stairways with house outlets and 
hose on each of the several floors. The 
ton of this svstem connects with a re- 
serve water sunnly tank of 11.000 eal- 
lons canacitv. The Underwriters’ sprink- 
ler pump is connected with a sprinkler 
svstem which has been installed to nro- 
tect the subh-basements, basement. 15th 
mezzanine nine transfer space. and also 
norters’ and janitors’ closets throughout 
the building. 

The entire system of water piping is of 
brass. The hot water is supplied 
throuch two sets of water tube hot 
water heaters, heaters for the lower sec- 
tion of the building heing located in the 
tank room on the mezzanine or tank 
level of the second sub-hacement: those 
for the upper level beine located in the 
Sth floor mezzanine or nine transfer 
The hot water svstem sunplvine the fix- 
tures is what is known as a eravity cir- 
culating one 

The drinking water is sunplied at one 
Incation on each floor and js filtered and 
ozonated, the ozonating plant being lo- 
cated on the 24th floor of the building. 


switching arrangement on this board 
makes it possible to take the lighting and 
power load either from separate feed- 
ers or from any single Edison feeder. 

Current for light is distributed up 
through the building at four points with 
a distributing panel at each point on 
every floor. These panels are provided 
with metering buses so that one or more 
sections may be metered separately 
without disturbine the circuit wiring. 

Not only the lighting is taken from 
these panels but the necessary current 
for all office machines, as adding, mimeo- 
graph, printing, etc. The circuits for 
these machines are carried through a 
unique underfloor system which con- 
sists of three rectangular ducts running 
parallel with the outside walls and with 
splice boxes at certain intervals. This 
underfloor svstem is also connected to 
the two duct conduobase along the ex- 
terior walls and around the _ interior 
columns. 

Of the three ducts, one is for tele- 
phone, one for hell and signal wiring 
and one for 110-220 volt wiring, and by 
tapping into the ducts at point between 
splice boxes anv of the services can he 
attained. The location of ducts and the 
use of Conduobase are such that they 
will serve any office layout. . 

One of the problems in connection 
with the lighting of the building was to 
provide sufficient general illumination 
so as to eliminate the use of desk lamps. 
and with this in mind it was decided to 
provide four outlets per bay, each out- 
let to have a simple pendant lighting 
unit equipped with a translucent glass- 
enclosing bowl, the selection of the par- 
ticular glass being made after a test of 
some thirty different units. The light- 
ing fixtures were furnished by the 
Rohert Phillips Company. 

The lights are controlled from an ar- 
rangement of local switches so that anv 
of the outlets in one bav can be con- 
trolled from one switch, the switch con- 
sisting of a combination switch and re- 
ceptacle. 
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As a special feature of this building 
provision has been made to take care 
of emergency lighting for the vault and 
coupon room occupied by the Society. 
This battery is charged direct from the 
Edison line and will furnish current in 
case of breakdown of the Edison service, 
another battery furnishing the neces- 
sary current for all low voltage wiring 
throughout. Batteries for the latter 
service are charged from motor genera- 
tor sets. 


To guard the building against fire, 
theft and water damage, a most com- 
plete fire alarm, watchman and sprink- 
ler supervisory system has been installed 
as furnished by the Gamewell Company, 
the fire headquarters being located in 
the sub-basement with an emergency 
call from the fire headquarters to the 
city department. Arrangement has been 
made so that signals can be sent from 
any of the five stations on each floor to 
the central station, and in case of riot 
or watchmen’s distress, help can be 
called to any location in any part of the 
building. 


Automatic Telephone Exchange 


A complete automatic exchange is pro- 
vided on the 15th floor for the telephones 
of the Society. This is practically the 
duplicate of a telephone central station 
and is one of the largest individual au- 
tomatic stations recently installed, all 
circuits being centralized in shafts on 
each floor and from there distributed 
out through the underfloor system to 
the desired locations. 


To wire this building it required 
550,000 feet of conduit, 575,000 feet of 
wire, 120,000 feet of underfloor race- 
ways, 2,900 junction boxes, 22,000 light- 
ing outlets, 6,000 switches, 35,000 feet 
Conduobase, or a total of 370,000 cir- 
cuits. 


One of the big problems that con- 
fronted the Society was the one of hand- 
ling the interoffice correspondence, mail, 
etc., and the elimination, as far as pos- 
sible, of travel through the building ot 
messengers and office boys. The meth- 
ods used by the various large companies 
were investigated and it was finally de- 
cided to install a pneumatic tube system 
connecting the various departments. 


Very Large Pneumatic Tube System 


This system is probably the largest 
pneumatic tube system that has been 
installed in any similar building. The 
system consists of 53 outlying stations 
in the various departments and one cen- 
tral desk station in the sub-basement, 
to which all the tubes run. These tubes 
are 4x7 inches and the carriers are 
14 inches in length and will carry pack- 
ages up to 10 pounds in weight. 


A great deal of study was given to the 
arrangement of this system so as to give 
the maximum efficiency and to elimi- 
nate every possible chance of stoppage 
either at the terminals or in the tube 
itself. The terminals are all what is 
known as the overhead discharge type 
designed with a receiving desk and ar- 
ranged so there is no possible way of 
the carrier becoming lodged in the term- 
inal but slides out by gravity into a con- 
tainer in the desk. 


At some of the stations where the 
service did not warrant the constant at- 
tention of a messenger a signal device 
has been provided which informs the 


floor messenger of the arrival of the 
Carriers. 


The time of travel from any one of 
the terminals to the central desk is about 
10 seconds. Approximately 66,000 lineal 
feet of 4” x 7” tubing was installed in 
this system, and the installation was 
made by the Lamson Company. All mail 
to and from the mailing room is han- 


dled by this system and it is of interest 
to know that although papers are only 
loosely fastened and in large numbers 
when dispatched, they are received in 
first class condition and are readily re- 
moved from the containers without 
crumpling, folding or even the loss of the 
ordinary metal clip. 


At the central desk the carriers are 
all received on a traveling belt which 
discharges the carriers directly in front 
of the operators. They are then redis- 
patched to the designated stations. The 
central desk is operated by six young 
men and at busy periods of the day they 
handle in the neighborhood of 9,600 car- 
riers with a maximum of 11,000 trans- 
actions per day. 


The system is operated by two Con- 
nersville positive discharge blowers 
which are driven by two slow speed elec- 
tric motors automatically controlled so 
that the speed and displacement of the 
blowers is governed by the number of 
carriers actually being carried through 
the system. One is impressed in going 
through the building by the absence of 
messengers darting to and fro, or loiter- 
ing of them in the corridors and wash 





other, but proceeding on a direct geo- 
graphical line until the papers find their 
way into the File Division after the poli- 
cies have been sent to the various 
agencies. 

In New York City business, the ab- 
stracts of the applications are printed oa 
blue paper so as to be easily distin- 
guished from the out-of-town business 
which comes into the Society on white 
paper. ‘Lhe abstracts are the guides 
trom which the clerical force writes the 
policies and both the applications and 
the abstracts of the applications are pre- 
pared in the branch offices with which 
the agent who secured the application is 
connected. Applications, abstracts, and 
the medical examinations come to the 
New York main office from out of town 
in special envelopes bearing the initial 
“A” in the corner so as to be quickly 
identified by the mailing department. 


The entire complete application is ac- 
companied by an invoice from the cash- 
ier’s office, same being prepared in dupli- 
cate. One copy goes to the auditing 
department for the approval of the med- 
ical fees. The other copy is retained for 
daily account of the business. 


Underwood & Underwood 


The Photostat Room 


rooms. ‘The mechanical work was in- 
stalled under the direction of the me- 
chanical department of Thompson-Star- 
rett in direct charge of W. H. Driscoll. 


The Bureau of Issue 


One of the most intriguing subjects to 
life insurance producers is what hap- 
pens to the application after it has 
reached the head office. In other words, 
how does the Bureau of Issue operate? 


The writer of this article was escorted 
through this Division of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society by one of the 
two Assistant Superintendents of Issue, 
William M. Donohue, the other being 
M. J. Koniger. The entire selection of 
business is under the jurisdiction of 
Vice-President and Actuary Robert 
Henderson, who has delegated the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Issue to R. D. 
Murphy, Second Vice-President and As- 
sociate Actuary. 


THe EasterN UNDERWRITER man _ fol- 
lowed the application from the time it 
arrived at the Bureau of Issue after 
being delivered by the Mailing Division, 
and it reminded him somewhat of seeing 
a Ford car parts assembled in Detroit, 
put on the running track and sent out 
under its own power. 


Application Follows Well-Defined 
Route 


The application goes through the Bu- 
reau of Issue and Medical Department 
on a well-defined route, not being shunt- 
ed from one end of the office to the 


The Control Section and Index Section 


The next step is to prepare a tem- 
porary index and control card with per- 
forations so that it can be separated into 
two cards. The control card goes im- 
mediately to the control section, where 
the business “in the mill” is controlled. 
A temporary index card showing the 
name of the applicant and the agency 
hag of birth, and the application num- 
— assigned by the agency, accompanies 

€ papers in the index section, together 
with a rating sheet upon which must be 
endorsed all action taken in connection 
with the issuance or declination of the 
business. The control desk is adjacent 
to the receiving and index sections. The 
papers are now in the index section 
They are then applied to the policy- 
holder’s index cabinets in search of rec- 
ords of previous insurance, etc. 

“on ee A aed ee - 

_ The temporary index card is then filed 
in the proper Place and is not removed 
from the cabinet until the permanent 
white card is received from the card sec- 
tion of the Bureau of Issue. ; 


If anyone inquires about the case “it 
the mill,” they can call the index section 
and get the application number and 
through the control section can find in 
what department the application may be. 

It is the aim of the Bureau of Issue 


to try never to disturb the Mss 
ite it te applic 
while it is in the works. pplication 


1 


Moving on to the Medical Section 


The next move is t 
medical department, 


© send it to the 
where the qualifica- 


tion of the examiner is checked by lay 
medical clerks. 

The examiner section of the medical 

department is adjacent to the index sec- 
tion. 
_ After the qualifications of the exam- 
iners are checked, the next step is to 
the rating room or medical lay review- 
ers. ‘Lhese clerks are limited in author- 
ity. Lhe head of the lay reviewers may 
authorize as high as 9$29,0UU, but the 
Majority ot the clerks are iimited to 
plU,0UU, and, generally, cases in excess Oi 
that amount must go to the medical 
directors. ‘This applies also to cases 
where there 1s recorded a medical um- 
pairment. About 30% of the business 
is acted upon by medical lay reviewers. 

ii the case is acted upon tavorably by 
the medical lay reviewers or medical 
directors, it is immediately sent to the 
reviewing division of the Bureau of issue. 
<\nything suspended by the medical di- 
reclors or lay reviewers unmediately 
passes to the general suspense section, 
which 1s adjacent to the medical depart- 
ment, aud lie necessary letters calumny 104 
supplemental medical data are written 
Over the signature of the chiei medical 
director. it business is suspended, a 
proper record is made on the control 
card and the papers are placed in sus- 
pense. Aiter this, a letter is written to 
ithe examuner and the agency is notiuhed. 
follow-up letters are also written at the 
suspense section, and when the necessary 
mlormation 1s received a record is agai 
piaced upon the control card and the 
paper submitted to the medica! directors 
dor action. Lhis takes it right out ol 
suspense and the control cards are prop- 
erly marked. All applications in sus- 
pense are generally to be iound in the 
suspense secuon which, togetuer with 
the receiving section, the imdex section, 
and the control section, as said beiore, 
are all adjacent and constitute what is 
KNOWN as the “Application Vivision” 91 
the Bureau oi Issue, 


Reaching the Reviewing Division 


_ When the case comes up to the review- 
ing division on a review, the divisioii 
receives it and passes upon the risk as 
a whole. Lhe reviewing revision has the 
authority to limit cases in amount and 
watch the occupational hazards, the 
travel hazards, and is also charged with 
hnal approval oi the business. Clerks 
are graded as to amounts according to 
their experience, but they may accept 
Cases up to but not inciuding $920,UUU. 
Anything in excess of that amount goes 
to the committee ot issue, and special 
clerks, known as “committee clerks,’ 
Inake their recommendations to the 
members ot the committee. Aiter Pass- 
ing upon a Case, they place their order 
on the rating sheet as to the kind ot 
policy to be issued, the amount for 
which it is to be issued, the register date 
it is to bear, and also as to whether 
any extras are to be charged, and, if so 
tor what reason. 


Checking Applications 

The next move is to the application 
heading and checking section, which is 
adjacent to the reviewing division, Here 
the policy numbers are assigned the ap- 
plication, being stamped on the abstracts 
the original trom which the policy wili 
be prepared and the duplicate from 
which home office records will be pre- 
pared simultaneously constituting a sub- 
sequent operation. 

The applications are then given to the 
header who calculates the premium 
places the form number on which policy 


is to be written, and notates various spe- 
cial instructions 


- His fi ‘ 
checked by a checker ae the oo 
Policy writing section. 
ting room, the appli- 
d examination are de- 
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a photograph. After the application and 
the examination have been exposed, and 
while the print is being developed, dried 
and cut, the papers are immediately re- 
turned to the policy writing section and 
the blank policy form, together with the 
papers, are turned over to the writer for 
preparation of the policy. The complete 
photo must meet the application and the 
typed policy in the policy comparing 
section. 

In writing policies, the Equitable uses 
a flexible force. Al! policy comparers 
have been promoted, according to effi- 
ciency, from the policy writing section 
and each day the majority of the policy 
comparers spend a few hours writing 
policies, according to the volume of the 
work. When they go back to the pol- 
icy comparing room, they cannot com- 
pare policies which they write, the sec- 
tion head seeing to that in the distribu- 
tion of the work. 

While the policies are being written 
from the abstract or application, the 
home office records, such as the valua- 
tion cards, permanent index cards, his- 
tory cards, and premium cards, are writ- 
ten simultaneously from the duplicate 
abstract of the application. 

After the photos meet (the policy hav- 
ing been compared) the photo is at- 
tached to the policy and contract in- 
itialed as having been examined by the 
comparer. 

From there they go to the registrars, 
who sign the policies, and the applica- 
tions are then sent to the policy for- 
warding section. All the typing of poli- 
cies and home office cards is under one 
supervisor and all the comparison work 
of policies and home office records un- 
der another supervisor. There is a spe- 
cial section in the policy issue division 
known as the “beneficiary drafting sec- 
tion,” where the lengthy beneficiary pro- 
visions are drawn both for new business 
and for old issues. 


Policy Forwarding Desk 


The next step is the policy forward- 
ing desk, where the papers are reviewed 
and the policies sent or placed in sus- 
pe nse. 

A rack with all the agencies arranged 
on it geographically is in this room, 
where clerks invoice the policies for the 
cashiers, the invoice being prepared in 
triplicate, the original accompanying the 
policies to agencies, while the duplicate 
must match up later with the premium 
card and be sent to the auditing depart- 
ment, a third carbon copy being retained 
for records of the Bureau of Issue. 

Any special instructions are stamped 
or written on the invoice and the poli- 
cies, together with the original invoice, 
are placed in envelopes, addressed to the 
cashiers and managers, sealed, weighed 
and postage placed upon them and sent 
direct to the postoffice. 


General Suspense Section 


The papers are returned to the gen- 
eral suspense section if the policies were 


sent subject to the district inspector's 
release; or to the receiving section ‘f 
the policies were sent fully released. 
The suspense section awaits receipt of 


the inspection report and if the release 
emanated from the district inspector’s 


office the report is attached and the 
papers given to the receiving section. 
If the release must emanate from the 


home office, the inspection report is re- 
viewed by either the medical department 
or the reviewing division of the Bureau 
of Issue, depending upon the nature of 
the report, and the release wired or sent 
to the agency. The receiving section re- 


views all applications after the policies 
have been sent and places a_ stamp, 
“FILE,” on the rating sheet, thus giving 


authority to the file division to place the 
application in file. The control cards are 
withdrawn from the active and placed 
in the negative file. The control system 


is worked on a negative basis as the 
society does not care to control all cases 
going through the offices regularly, but 
is concerned about cases which, for some 
reason (medical or otherwise) have been 
suspended at some particular stage of 
the operation. 


The change policies are handled by the 
Bureau of Issue in two sections known 
as the “unpaid change section” and the 
“paid change section.” The unpaid 
change section makes the necessary cal- 
culations and gives authorizations for 
preparation of an unpaid change policy. 
The writing, comparison, and sending of 
the policy, taking the same course as a 
new application. The paid change sec- 
tion makes the necessary calculations 
and authorizations for change policies 
and the preparation of the policies, then 
takes the same course as that of new 
business. 

Any requirements subject to which a 
policy may have been issued are foi- 
lowed up by the policy forwarding sec- 
tion, 

All New York City policies are deliv- 
ered direct to the age ncy managers, gen- 
eral agents, or their representatives, or 
mailed at night to their offices. No poli- 
cies are sent unless they may be de- 
livered to the soliciting agent. 


Home Office Medical Examinations 


_A great many people in New York 
City come into the offices of the big life 
insurance companies to be examined for 
life insurance and a large part of the 
seventh floor of the new Equitable 
Building is devoted to provisions for the 
convenience and comfort of these vis- 
itors. In fact, there are fifteen rooms 
for New York City examinations. 

The visitor is received in a large, com- 
modious, nicely furnished reception 
room, politely waited on by an attendant 
clerk who takes his or her name, date 
of birth, and occupation. There is quite 
a large staff of examining doctors under 
Chief City Examiner Fox. Each room is 
equipped with the newest device of To- 
ledo weight scale, and there are spe- 
cially constructd benches for examina- 
tion of heart, abdomen, kidneys, etc. 
Each room is also equipped with a 
mirror. 

Although many persons are examined 
at their homes or in their offices, the 
number that comes to the home office 
averages at least half of those examined 
in New York City or more than 2,000 
a month, some of them coming for re- 
examinations. 

Directly across the hall from where 
the men are examined, there are rooms 
for women in charge of a woman at- 
tendant dressed in white, there being 
three of the special examination rooms 
for women. 

New York medical reports are turned 
over to the New York City Medical Ex- 
amination Section and recorded. They 
are then sent to the New York City 
Clearing Office, where the papers are 
assembled and the application, inspection 
report and examination are gathered to- 


gether. Preliminary clerical work is 
done for the purpose of the auditor’s 
record. From there they go into the 
index section of the Bureau of Issue, 


where there is a check against the pol- 
icyholder’s index for records of previous 
insurance, medical impairments, etc. 


Group Issue Division 


In group insurance, the issuance of 
group certificates comes under the group 
issue division, which is a part of the 
Bureau of Issue. That division is di- 
vided into new business, typing and in- 
voicing, recording, and changing sections. 

All group certificates for new groups 
and for new employes entering a group 
are prepared. The daily invoice for new 
lives, termin:z itions, re storations, etc.; are 
prepared in triplicate, one copy accom- 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING FROM MAIN ARCADE 





NEW INSURING AGE RULE 





Aetna Life Adopts Simplified Method 

That Takes Months Into Account 

in Arriving at Age 

A simplified rule for determining the 
insuring age of an individual has just 
been adopted by the Aetna Life. For 
illustration, a person whose birthday falls 
on the sixth of January and who is 24 
years old will reach the insuring age of 
25 years on the seventh of July; and a 
person whose birthday is on the seventh 
of February and who is 30 years of age 
will reach the insuring age of 31 on the 
eighth of August. 

In a word, the rule takes months into 
account, ignoring the fact that some 
months have more days than others. The 
rule is a day more liberal in some cases 
and a day less liberal in others, but it 
is believed, according to Agency Secre- 
tary K. A. Luther, that it will appeal 
to agents because of its simplicity. 








panying the certificate on a new life or 
a restoration to the group employer, one 
copy to the auditing department and a 
third retained for the records of the 
Bureau of Issue. Automatic increases, 
basis cards, and various riders are pre- 
pared in this division and any necessary 
riders changing the original basis of con- 
tract are also prepared here. The blank 
contract, however, is prepared in the 
regular policy writing section of the Bu- 
reau of Issue. 

There is not space to describe the 
other divisions of the building, but all 
of them are conducted along the most 
up-to-date lines in this great life insur- 
ance head office workshop. 


STATISTICS COURSE 


Course at Columbia Given by Edwin W. 
Kopf, Assistant Statistician of 
Metropolitan Life 
Columbia University is offering a spe- 
cial course in insurance statistics to be 
given at the university by Edwin W. 
Kopf, assistant statistician of the Met- 
ropolitan Life. The course will be open 
to persons having had some preparation 
in elementary and intermediate statistics 

or in accounting and administration. 
Each student will be expected to re- 
port on one published historical paper 
relating to insurance, and in addition, 
to prepare an original statistical study of 
data drawn from the available year- 
books. The scope of problems to be 
considered by the class is as follows: 
Purchasing power of money and the de- 
preciation in insurance protection values ; 
the money market and the yields on 
fixed-rate securities; insurance as in- 
vestment and deposit banking; develop- 
ment of insurance markets in specified 
geographic divisions; growth of New 
England and Middle Atlantic groups of 
companies compared; liberalization of 
policy provisions and the extension v! 
service features of the business; the bus- 
iness cycle and its effect upon operating 
factors in the insurance business. Prob- 
lems ahd readings will be assigned ac- 
cording to the interests of students. 





NATIONAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 


The National Life of Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, made the following promotions in 
its home office staff: 

Henry Jackson, assistant actuary, 
was made associate actuary; Dr. George 
FE. Allen of the medical department was 
made an assistant medical director; Guy 
B. Horton, Clifton M. Heaton and John 


M. Avery of the legal department were 
also added to the official staff being given 
the title of attorney. 
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Tell of C. J. Edwards’ 
Position in Insurance 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT NATION 





One of Most Active Factors in Life 
Underwriters’ Association; Natural 
Born Orator 





The sudden death of Charles Jerome 
Edwards in Brooklyn Saturday caused 
widespread regret throughout the country, 
as it is doubtful if the death of any gen- 
eral agent, with the exception of Edward 
A. Woods, would have struck home to so 
many people, as Mr. Edwards had been 
for years one of the leading factors in the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, was for a time president of that 
association; had been equally as active in 
the Life Underwriters Association of New 
York; and for a long period was in de- 
mand as a speaker before insurance bodies. 
The remarkable forensic ability of the 
Brooklyn man and his ability to sway 
crowds made him a great asset to the life 
underwriters’ bodies and he was frequently 
called upon at national conventions for a 
talk if the proceedings lagged a bit and 
some one were needed to pep up the pro- 
ceedings. No amplifiers were needed when 
he spoke as he could be easily heard by 
the man in the last row of the hall. His 
talks were always spirited, good-natured 
and built on lofty sentiment. 


Took Pride in “Life Association News” 


Mr. Edwards was one of the chief ad- 
visers of the National Association and this 
was especially true with regard to the 
“Life Association News,” in which he took 
particular pride. 

As soon as Mr. Edwards’ death became 
known THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER was 
deluged with telephone calls from insur- 
ance men wanting to learn the particulars 
as it was generally supposed that he was 
in good health and would be active for 
many years. THe EAsTeERN UNDERWRITER 
asked for estimates of him from a number 
of people and these show the high esteem 
in which he was held. 


A Tribute From Judge Day 


Judge William A. Day, president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, gave 
THe EASTERN UNDERWRITER this estimate 
of Mr. Edwards: 


“Charles Jerome Edwards was a pictur- 

esque figure and combined many rare 
qualities of mind and heart which made 
him a natural leader among men. He had 
unusual powers of imagination and vision 
and always saw more than he was doing. 
With him the art of being kind was a 
natural characteristic and he practiced it 
easily and continuously. 
_ “With his passing the institution of life 
insurance has lost a constructive builder, 
and the Equitable has lost one of its most 
loyal and faithful servants.” 


As Some Others Saw Mr. Edwards 


Harry Everts Morrow, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York: “The death of Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards is a great loss to the life insurance 
fraternity. He was a man of unique per- 
sonality, fearless, forceful, unusually able, 
a born leader. He was an active participant 
in the affairs of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association, having been president of both 
the New York Association and the Na- 
tional Association, and his wise counsel and 
help will be missed.” 


Wells Speaks of His Kindness and 
Charm 


Graham C. Wells, former president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the New York Association, 
said to THe Eastern UNneRWRITER: 

Mr. Edwards was a rare spirit, a 
dynamo of ideas, an inspiration to those 
around him, an advocate of the best and 
most constructive thought for the business 
to which he devoted a lifetime of service. 
His active mind, sound thinking, vision and 
enthusiasm made things hum. He was a 
g00d man to stimulate a meeting and his 








| to any real worker in the field. 





A Company With Friends Everywhere 

The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Massachusetts Mutual. Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 











CHARLES JEROME EDWARDS 


‘ 


judgment kept him on the right track. 
This judgment, coupled with his other 
qualities, made it easy when he was be- 
hind a movement for it to succeed. His 
work for the National Association helped 
make it the important organization it has 
become. He will be missed by both the 
national and the New York associations. 


“No estimate of Mr. Edwards would be 
complete if it omitted the charm of his 
personality, his kindness always in evi- 
dence. I can never forget the courtesies 
he showed me when I first came to New 
York, courtesies extended in many direc- 
tions. They did a lot to make me forget 
that I was a stranger in the largest com- 
munity in America.” 

Robert L. Jones, former president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, said to THe EAsterN UNDERWRITER: 

“Mr. Edwards was very active in the 
New York Association during the entire 


time that I have been connected with it. 
He was regular in attending the meetings 
of the executive committee, and his coun- 
sel was always of the wisest and most dip- 
lomatic. He was also active in the Na- 
tional Association, of which he had been 
an able president and chairman of the 
publication department. 

“Personally, I considered him one of 
my very closest and best friends and during 
the time that I was president, I always 
found him to be a very astute, diplomatic 
and wise advisor.” 





THE EDWARDS FUNERAL 


Plans for a public funeral for Charles 
Jerome Edwards were discarded because 
of the large number which desired to 
pay their final tribute to his memory 
and the services were held in the Church 
of Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, the Rev. Dr. 
S. Parkes Cadman officiating. If it had 
been generally known that the funeral 
services were to have been public an 
armory would have been crowded to 
accommodate the number of friends who 
would have attended. Representatives 
of various Brooklyn bodies were present, 
as were all the officers and many other 
representatives of the Equitable, while 
among those from other companies 
present were these: 

Myrick and Harty, Mutual; Jones, State Mu- 
tual; Gardiner, John Hancock; Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual; Allen, New England Mutual; 
Lawrence Priddy and George Kedrick, New York 
Life; Foehl, Prudential; Morrow, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Collins, Johnston & Collins; Doremus, 
Guardian; Fell, Massachusetts Mutual; Wells, 
Provident Mutual. 

Henry Powell, Louisville; E. A. 
Woods, Pittsburgh; C. E. Townsend, 
Boston, were some of the Equitable 
Managers from out of town. Secretary 
Ensign represented the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Cadman dwelt beautifully upon the 
social qualities of the deceased, the no- 
bility of his calling which he ever had 
in mind, and his faculty of making 
friends. 
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Provident Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders 
who not only evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own 
lives, but by recommending the Company to their friends. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 


the new business of the 


SPECIALLY valuable to the agents of the Provident Mutual 
is the active good will of those whose Old Age Endowments 
have matured. 





Charles J erome Edwards 
Dies in Brooklyn 


DEATH SHOCK TO FRIENDS 





Was About to Take Rest Cure in Battle 
Creek; One of Most Prominent 
Insurance Men in Country 





Charles Jerome Edwards, leading general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in the metropolis, clubman, orator, 
and sportsman, died suddenly in Brooklyn 
on Saturday just as he was preparing to 
go to the Battle Creek Sanitarium. He 
had been suffering from high blood pres- 
sure and death was caused by a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was conversing with Ed- 
ward Thomas, an Equitable representative, 
when he suddenly slipped out of his chair 
and died in a few minutes. His baggage 
had been transported to the Grand Centrai 
Station ready to be put on the Michigan 
train. 

In addition to his prominence as a gen- 
eral agent and in the life of Brooklyn, 
Mr. Edwards was for years a leading 
figure in the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and in the local life under- 
writers’ association. 

He was born in this state, had few 
early educational advantages and at one 
time was a telegraph operator. His friends 
were in every walk of society and he trav- 
eled widely, preferring places not visited 
by the routine tourist. He was always fas- 
cinated by history, even as a boy, and as 
soon as he could afford to do so he began 
his journeys to various parts of the world. 
Just after the Balkan war he toured Dai- 
matia, Montenegro, Albania and the lower 
Balkans. Later, he completed a _ three 
months’ cruise around South America, 
stopping at many ports. 

Visited Desert Twice 


At one time he visited the land of the 
Incas. He made at least two trips to the 
Desert of Sahara and was a personal 
friend of Count de Prorok, the Carthage 
excavator. He was the Count’s personal 
guest at Carthage last year. 

Perhaps the greatest ovation tendered 
Mr. Edwards was when he returned from 
a three-months’ tour of Europe and the 
East. At a banquet in the Brooklyn Club, 
of which he was president, his associates 
in the Charles Jerome Edwards agencies, 
about 128 of them, sat spellbound as the 
traveler in his forceful style described the 
mental pictures that he had brought back 
with him from the far countries. 


Some of His Activities 


Among the positions he held were these: 
president of Brooklyn Club, vice president 
of Manhattan Bridge Three Cent Line, 
director of City of New York Insurance 
Co. and New York Plate Glass Insurance 
Co. He had been active in politics as an 
independent Democrat since 1892. He took 
a keen interest in city, state and national 
campaigns, but the only public office he 
held was commissioner of elections in 1895, 
holding that position for three years. 

Mr. Edwards’ prominence in Brooklyn 
civic life was emphasized by many _§inci- 
dents. When Clemenceau visited the 
borough, Mr. Edwards rode with him 
through the streets in the parade in honor 
of the former French premier. 

With the Equitable Mr. Edwards had 
four offices. The leading one was in Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn. The principal one 
in Manhattan was at 120 Broadway. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL GAINS 








Company Had Larger Percentage of 
Increase in New Paid Business 
Than Business as a Whole 


The paid for business of the Fidelity 
Mutual Life last year showed an increase 
of 8.74% over the previous year, the total 
being $49,169,959, The increase for the 
business of all companies was 6%. The 
total insurance in force at the end of the 
year amounted to $292,470,739. President 
Walter LeMar Talbot reports gains in all 
phases of the company’s financial condition. 
The mortality experience was also very 
favorable. 
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Day & Cornish Agents 
In 30th Anniversary 


CELEBRATED BY CONVENTION 





Mutual Benefit Newark Agency Hears 
Instructive Talks; Enthusiasm 
High for 1925 





The thirtieth anniversary of the Day & 
Cornish agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
Newark was celebrated last Tuesday by an 
enthusiastic one day convention with a ban- 
quet in the evening. This agency, one of 
the leaders in Newark, was founded in 
1895 by Stephen S. Day, and its 1924 pro- 
duction was $8,700,000. 

Starting off with a word of welcome by 
John R. Hardin, president of the Mutual 
Benefit, the first speaker was Frank W. 
Pennell, one of the successful writers in 
the L. A. Cerf agency of the company in 
New York. Mr. Pennell told of his method 
of concentrating on a particular section in 
the city, cultivating it to the fullest extent 
and making friends with everybody; by 
this endless chain method he writes on an 
average of $1,000,000 a year. 

L. A. Spalding, general agent for the 
company in Baltimore, the next speaker, 
illustrated his talk on estates with two 
charts to emphasize the handicaps which 
mean delay in the settlement of a general 
estate. He said, “the usual $500,000 estate 
is reduced 13.6 per cent to $432,000 before 
it gets into the hands of the man’s wife, 
and to $389,000 before it gets to his chil- 
dren. The life insurance estate,” continued 
Mr. Spalding, ‘on the contrary, is $500,000 
in the hands of his wife and $500,000 for 
his children.” 

Much interest was manifested in the 
topic, “What Is My Job” presented by E. 
G. Brown, of the Detroit agency of the 
company, who is a producer of large lines. 
Mr. Brown follows an aggressive line of 
attack in setting the amount of insurance 
he thinks his prospect should carry and 
then sells him thoroughly on it. He ar- 
ranges for the program of this insurance 
after the sale is closed. 

In the afternoon, L. A. Cerf, general 
agent for the company in New York, ad- 
dressed the convention on the wasted effort 
in the business, citing a poorly planned day 
as one of the chief reasons for failure in 
life insurance. As an inducement to his 
own men, Mr. Cerf has offered a dinner 
and theatre party to all those who make 
their quota for the month. 


C. G. Monser Holds Interest 


One of the most interesting talks was 
made by Chas. G. Monser, general agent in 
Buffalo, who told what an agent can ac- 
complish when he has the determination 
and grit to make the effort. He gave as 
an example, Clay Hamlin, Buffalo agency, 
who paid for $6,000,000 last year. After 
three unsuccessful attempts to sell life in- 
surance, Mr. Hamlin found himself in 
poor health and almost discouraged. Many 
other men would have given up but he set 
for himself a rigid daily program to build 
up his health, fixed a new quota, and is 
now one of the largest writers for the 
company in the country, and Mr. Monser 
also told of Harry Glatz of the James- 
town, N. Y., agency of the company, who 
has already written 201 applications in an 
effort to beat the world’s record for the 
most number of applications written in a 
single month. The remaining speakers for 
the afternoon were W. H. Beers, Buffalo 
agency, who advocated the standard sell- 
ing talk, and Jay Ream, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, who stressed the value 
of getting the buyers’ viewpoint. Oliver 
M. Thurman, superintendent of agencies, 
closed the session with a fine message to 
the Newark agency, in which he described 
the methods and experiences of some of the 
company’s most successful underwriters. 

The convention activities were closed in 
the evening by an anniversary dinner, at 
which President Hardin reviewed the past 
year and spoke of plans for the future. 
The toastmaster was Max Hemmendinger, 
president of the Mutual Benefit Club of the 


agency, and the guests included Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Ward, medical director of the com- 
pany; David Kay, Jr., company counsel, 
and William Bittles, president of the 
Newark Chamber of Commerce. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL GAINS 





Company Had Best Year in Its History; 
New Paid for Business, $82,839,503; 
~ Gains in All Departments 


The Connecticut Mutual Life had the 
best year in its history in 1924. The 
new paid for business amounted to $82,- 
835,000, an increase of $4,368,303. The 
outstanding insurance ih force at the end 
of the year was $541,268,924, an increase 
for the year of $48,164,378. 

The total admitted assets of the com- 
pany are now $119,224,634, which shows 
a gain of $8,891,497. The surplus reserves 
amount to $11,121,541, and the net policy 
reserves total $108,103,092. 

In his report on the operations of the 

company for the year, President Henry 
S. Robinson gives the percentage of the 
different classes of invested assets as 
follows: 
Mort@ate 16008 é.6000cksdccsces 34.07% 
U. S. Gov. securities.......... 10.39 
Other Government, State, Pro- 

vince and Municipal bonds.. 3.54 


Railroad bonds _ (including 
equipment obligations and 
terinitial Mounds) 26.05.0660. 18.27 

Public Utility bonds (largely 
of electric light and power, 
and telephone companies).... 12.59 

Miscellaneous bonds............ L332 

(Total bonds 46.11% 

PGUCY MOONE 6. <c seieasoeuccwoues 13.48 


Stocks (entirely dividend-paying 
bank or trust company or 
guaranteed railroad shares)... 3.80 
Home Office real estate (includ- 
ing site for new Home Office) 1.72 


Other bal Cstate s..<cssccccences 16 

Bank deposits (all on interest). 54 

Miscellaneous items ............. AZ 
AMIR) nck ba ceae cca eee eee 100.00% 


DIVIDE THEIR TERRITORY 


At the request of B. A. Barlow and O. 
A. Anderson, General Agents for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Cedar Rapids, 
the Cedar Rapids Agency territory for the 
company has been divided into two districts, 
with each of the General Agents in charge 
of a separate district. The headquarters 
of the general agencies will remain in 
Cedar Rapids as at present. The Cedar 
Rapids Agency was the second high agency 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, in the 
state during 1924, being led only by the 
Des Moines Agency. 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
Cis peer TOT Ns ocncdedscasees $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 


ments, Dividends, etc....... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......s.00« 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected, 

Insurance in Force........... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets ............. 48,655,222 


FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


























Increase 
Your Sales : 
and Profits 


Investigation will prove to you that 
Accident Insurance is for the sales- 
man what the storekeeper would call 
a quick turnover article. It sells quick- 
ly and the sales resistance is usually 
low. The business renews readily and 
pays the same renewal as initial com- 
mission. 


Accident Insurance is an 
Interview-getter: 


Everyone needs it. 

Everyone can afford it. 
Everyone is heir to accidental 
injury. 


Everyone knows accidents are on 
the increase. 


More Business—that’s 
what you want 


Our standard and special contracts 
will convince you that the answer 
to your problem is found in: The 
writing of Accident Insurance. 








If your company does not handle Accident 
Insurance, write us for complete information. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 


LIFE — ACCIDENT — HEALTH — GROUP 
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James H. Mahan With 
Order of Gleaners 


—_——. 


IS MADE SUPREME SECRETARY 





Prominent Life Man Has Been Doing 
Special Work for Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department 





James H. Mahan, who for the past 
seven years has been doing special work 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department, with offices in the 
Metropolitan Life Building, New York 
City, has been appointed Supreme Secre- 
tary of the Ancient Order of Gleaners 
with headquarters at Detroit, 
February 1. 

The Ancient Order of Gleaners is a 
substantial and progressive fraternal so- 
ciety. Its business has thus far been large- 
ly confined to North Central and Middle 
Western states. The Society has been 
doing business for thirty years and has 
been characterized by several features 
which make it a substantial organization, 


effective 





JAMES H. MAHAN 


ee 





although not the largest of its kind. It 
has always confined its business to the 
highest grade of selected risks, thus pre- 
serving a mortality experience and security 
which have distinguished it among insur- 
ance organizations. It was one of the 
first, if not the first, society to abolish the 
old and inconvenient method of monthly 
Payments of assessments as was long fol- 
lowed by fraternal organizations, placing 
its plan of contributions on a schedule such 
as is employed by the more progressive 
organizations, namely, quarterly, semi-an- 
nual and annual payments as the insured 
may elect. 

Furthermore, the Society some time ago 
discarded all plans not based on thoroughly 
sound and adequate rates of contribution 
and took steps to place all current cost in- 
surance in an absolutely permanent condi- 
tion financially. Its business is based on 
American Experience tables, and includes 
a full quota of plans and benefits of the 
most modern type. Mr. Mahan’s appoint- 
ment was made after careful search among 
experienced insurance workers for a high- 
grade man available for this important po- 
sition, and he is eminently fitted for his 
new work, 

Mr. Mahan was born in Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, and received his education in that 
city and in Springfield, Ohio, where he 
completed a thorough course in general 
business administration. His first work in 
the life insurance field was begun in 1890 
When he entered the service of the New 
York Life as application and policy clerk. 
He was soon promoted to cashier, and then 
Placed in charge of the Montana office of 
the company. A short time afterward he 
Was promoted to a similar position with 


the Western Pennsylvania branch in Pitts- 
burgh, 











ested write in confidence. 





The Correct View-Point 


Home Office officials of this progressive mutual Life Insurance 
Company have the agent’s view point. That is why our Agency 
Managers can quickly build a large organization of producing 
agents. Our liberal Agency Manager’s contract produces a satis- 
factory income from the start. 


We have an agency opening in CINCINNATI. If you are inter- 


“February” 
The Eastern Underwriter 


86 Fulton Street 
New York, N. Y. 

















In 1900 Mr. Mahan became agency di- 
rector for the same company and organ- 
ized a new branch office in North Philadel- 
phia, which two years later was combined 
with the Broad Street branch, with Mr. 
Mahan in charge. In 1903 Mr. Mahan re- 
signed his position with the New York 
Life and accepted a position as secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Life & Trust with which 
he remained for thirteen years. In con- 
nection with this company he distinguished 
himself in practically every branch of the 
work, and succeeded not only in raising 
its home office business to a high plane of 
efficiency, but also was active as general 
agency director in connection with field 
work, Mr. Mahan severed his direct con- 
nection with old line business some years 
ago, and for the past seven years has been 
working in direct connection with the State 
Insurance Department of Pennsylvania. 
During this time he became familiar with 
the various fraternal organizations of the 
country, and was particularly attracted by 
the progress in the field of insurance as 
made by the Gleaner Organization during 
the last two or three years. Much has been 


known to the officers of the Gleaner 
Order of Mr. Mahan’s work and his grow- 
ing interest in the fraternal field until 
finally a mutual attraction has resulted. 





TWENTY-TWO $1,000,000 AGENCIES 





Equitable of Iowa Has Six That Pro- 
duced Over $2,000,000 Last Year; 
Those Who Lead 

The Equitable Life of Iowa, has twenty- 
two agencies that produced more than 
$1,000,000 in new paid-for insurance dur- 
ing 1924. Six of these agencies produced 
more than $2,000,000. In addition, there 
were twenty-one agencies with over $500,- 
000 to their credit during 1924. Those 
who produced $2,000,000 or close to it 
follow: 

A. D. Wallis, Philadelphia, $2,814,362 ; 
H. S. Sutphen, Pittsburgh, $2,797,000; Rice 
& Tyson, Harrisburg, $2,381,084; Crawford 
& Crawford, Chicago, $2,327,300; St. John 
& Carter, Des Moines, $2,206,785; M. H. 
Zacharias, Detroit, $2,042,475; J. B. Moor- 
man, Cincinnati, $1,841,656; P. R. Wendt, 
Newark, $1,796,950. 





Connecticut General News 
Hartford, Conn. 





1924 Record 


New Paid Life Insurance 


Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1924 


Life Department Income 


Accident Department Income 


Total Income 


$146,530,349.00 
610,516,631.98 
18,728,968.86 
1,519,921.23 
20,248,890.09 


Ten Years of Progress 


New Paid Life Insurance 
Year Life Insurance in Force Assets 
1914 $ 17,828,051.80 $ 84,562,505.08 $14,678,575.97 
1919  112,344,533.08 265,643,470.18 27,596,768.54 
1924  146,530,349.00 610,516,631.98 63,249 ,312.91 

Sixtieth Annual Statement 
Liabilities $56,863,036.15 
Excess Security to Policyholders 6,386,276.76 
Assets, December 31, 1924 63,249,312.91 


Another Year of Consistent Growth 








Massachusetts Mutual 
Had Low Cost Year 


EXPENSE 163% OF RECEIPTS 








President McClench Reviews Best Year 
in Company’s History; to Build 
New Home Office 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life had 
the best year in its history in 1924 with 
new paid for business of $189,283,765, 
making the company’s insurance in force 
$1,151,487,971. The company enjoyed its 
usual excellent mortality experience with 
actual mortality 50.01% of the expected. 

The total assets at the end of the year 
amounted to $204,464,411, an increase of 
$21,850,000. The increase in surplus is 
$2,500,000. The company had an un- 
usually low expense ratio, all expenses 
for the year being 20.5% of the premium 
receipts, and 16.3% of premiums, interest 
and rents. 

The average rate of interest on $20,- 
284,843, the year’s investment in mort- 
gage loans, was 5.83%; on total mort- 
gage loan investments the rate was the 
same. The average annual yield on $20,- 
568,995 invested in bonds during the year 
was 5.52%. The yield on total invested 
assets was 5.53%. 

In his report to the policyholders, 
President William W. McClench said: 

“A continuation of the favorable mor- 
tality of 1923 was experienced in 1924, 
and but little more than one-half of the 
amount provided for by the premiums 
was necessary to settle all claims by 
death. The efficient financial manage 
ment of the funds that have been en- 
trusted to us is evidenced by the fact 
that the rate of interest earned during 
1924, after deduction of all investment 
expenses, was no less than 5.53%. The 
care exercised in the operation of the 
business enabled us to conduct your com- 
pany at a lower rate of expense than has 
ever before been done. 

“We look forward confidently to the 
future in the knowledge that those prin- 
ciples that have so well guided us in 
the past will enable us to give increas- 
ingly greater service to our policyhold- 
ers, whose welfare is our sole consider- 
ation. 

“For some time past, your directors 
have felt that it would be necessary to 
enlarge materially the present home 
office building, or seek new quarters. 
After careful study, the enlargement of 
the present home office building was 
found to be impractical, and the only 
way out of the dilemma was to seek a 
new site. Such a new site has now been 
acquired, and during the year 1925 the 
work of construction of a new office 
building will be commenced. The new 
building will be located on upper State 
Street in the city of Springfield, and 
plans have been made so that a thor- 
oughly modern building will be con- 
structed with an allowance for the needs 
of many years to come. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to dispose of the 
present home office building at the 
proper time.” 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL GAINS 





Company’s Insurance in Force Reaches 
$781,084,967; Surplus Distribution 
Amounted to $4,671,882 


The New England Mutual Life experi- 
enced a fine year during 1924, according 
to the report presented by President 
Daniel F. Appel at the annual meeting 
this week. The transactions of 1924 have 
put the New England Mutual in the 
strongest position it has ever held. The 
insurance in force is now $781,084,967, an 
increase of $61,663,333. The assets are 
$153,956,139.48, or $13,628,819.50 more 
than last year. The liabilities are $143,- 
617,370.55, making the net surplus $10,- 
338,768.93, an increase of $1,172,233. 

The shares of surplus paid policyhold- 
ers on their policies amounted to $4,671,- 
882.73. The shares payable in 1925 have 
been increased to the large sum of $6.- 
150,000, which is included in the liabil- 
ities. P 
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| LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 




















A forceful illustra- 
Cashing in tion of the effect of 
on Agent’s the proper mental at 


Carelessness titude on the part of 
a salesman toward 
his work is provided in a recent occur 


rence in the W. I. Fraser agency at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, of the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines. We take the liberty of 
quoting Mr. Fraser direct from a recent 
letter to the home office: 
“Some time ago,” he writes, “I sent an 
xtra dividend check to an agent im 
Holdrege, Nebraska, for delivery to the 
policyholder. The agent wrote back that 
he had left the check at the bank for 
the policyholder as he didn’t have time 
to deliver it to the man in person unless 
getting paid for it. He added 
t if we had any ‘real leads that would 
bring business’ to send them to him. 
“About two weeks after this J. R. Til 
itson of Wilcox, Nebraska, was visiting 
i friend near Holdrege. From this friend 
he learned that Mr. had recently 
received a dividend check. Not knowing 
invthing about it, Mr. Tillotson 
made up his mind to call on Mr. - 
who lives just beyond the city limits of 
Holdrege 
“Mr. Tillotson was greeted as a real 
friend by Mr. and the members 
of his family. It was just dinner time 
ind he was invited into the house and 
to partake of the meal. After dinner 
Mr. Tillotson sold a $5,000 policy to one 
of Mr *s sons, $2,500 to another 
on and through direct leads from Mr 
and his sons has sold a total of 

$22,500 business. 

“In other words, Mr. ‘Tillotson, who 
oes not live in Holdrege, has received 
more than $450 in commissions from the 
dividend check which the other agent 
10 thought he was being imposed upon 
when he was asked to deliver it just 
let slip through his fingers. Mr. Tillot 
on says he has more than $25,000 yet to 
ell to the friends of Mr. - and his 
on 


he wa 


More 


k * ot 


Recently Agent 
A Canvass John A. Dale, of the 
With a Paterson (N. J.) dis- 
Vision trict of The Pruden 
tial, canvassed a firm 
in his city for group insurance, but did 
not succeed in interesting them at the 
time 
He then found that on the several 
partners of the concern there was very 
little life insurance, and decided to bring 
hefore them the benefits of business in- 
surance It seemed impossible to get 
in interview, but Mr. Dale was not dis 


couraged in the least. He found out the 
home addresses of the partners and de- 
liberately planned to straight canvass the 
esidences, with the idea of placing in- 
dustrial policies on the lives of the chil 
dren. In this aim he scored, but when 
the fathers suggested that they pay a 
vear at a time, Mr. Dale was quick 


enough to state that it would be prefer 
able to pay every month. He felt confi 
dent that if he could interest the wives 
in the matter of a large amount of pro 
tection it would not be long before the 
head of each family would realize the 
importance of such coverage. He care- 
fully laid his plans and made it his busi- 
ness to call and collect the premiums 
when each father was at home. Finally 
he became successful in getting an inter- 
view with the several partners at their 
plant, when they suggested that figures 
should be submitted so that they might 
compare these with the rates of other 

{ companies. Four months after this in 

/ terview Mr. Dale was notified that the 
business was his,.and he has closed $300,- 
000 as a result of his patience and per- 
sistency 


“é A novel plan of 
Reference asking the person 
Names Used who has just signed 
as New Leads’ up for two names for 
reference, who are 
later followed up, is being used by Mel 
Meyers of the St. Paul agency of the 
Provident Mutual Life. Mr. Meyers 
asks for the names in a casual way. 
“Provident Notes” comments on the plan 
as follows: 

“The plan has real value and we would 
like to hear of the experiences of others 
with its use. It becomes valuable, too, 
when a policyholder has moved. It is 
astonishing how often a_ policy lapses 
because the agency is unable to locate 
the policyholder in his new address. Tf 
he has mentioned the names of two or 
more of his friends and these are noted 
on the application it is very rare when 
one of them cannot give the clue whici 
enables him’ to be located. 

“The practice is helpful, therefore, in 
more ways than one. It gives you leads 
to new cases on which to earn first com- 
missions and it prevents your losing re 
newals on the original policy. It is so 
simple a procedure that we think its un- 
usual importance has been overlooked.” 


* ok Ok 
Definite methods of 
Definite putting the salesman 
Plans Get in touch with the 
Business prospect as evolved 


by the sales organiza- 
tion of the Bankers Life Company are 
definitely responsible for a major part 
of the business which the company 
writes. 

The proof of this is in the record of 
sales sources and a typical case is that 
of the Oregon agency. 

Salesmen there closed forty-five appli- 
cations in a month. The sales sources 
were distributed as follows: 10 leads 
from policyholders, 9 cold) canvass, 7 
circularizing, 6 old policyholders, 8 div- 
idend check distribution, 1 each from the 
following sources: lead from friend, 
change of age card, calendar, helper, 
death loss. 

The record above shows that 80 per 
cent of all applications in a month were 
the definite result of definite plans for 
getting in touch with prospects under 
favorable circumstances. 

The Oregon record proves that it pays 
to secure the cooperation of the policy- 
holders, that it pays to circularize, that 
it pays to solicit the policyholders for 
additional insurance, that it pays to de- 
liver dividend checks personally, that it 
pays to use every one of the several 
definite methods. 


* * 


The Guardian Life 


Using of New York has a 
Home Office = number of novel aids 
Tie-ups and follow-ups for 


its agents, one of 
these now in use being “inserts” to pol- 
icyholders. The company suggests the 
following follow-up for the enclosure. 

The message of this insert suggests 
income endowment insurance. Many 
policyholders have never thought of in- 
surance in this way and so you have a 
new idea to present to them. Calling on 
a policyholder, you could open up the 
conversation in this way: 

Agent—“Did you read what the com- 
pany said about financial independence 
so that you can retire from business 
when the time comes, Mr. Jones? I 
refer to the little message that came 
with your last premium notice.” 

Prospect—(The policyholder then an- 
swers yes or no, as the case may be.) 

Agent—“I am glad you did (or I’m 











NEW POLICY 
Disability Benefits of $15.00 per $1,000.00 


Waiver of Premium 
BROADER DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE 
Loans at end of 2nd year 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. of New York 

















This Company has always pursued those 


Has always rendered the 


develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

ighest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its ge contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 
te 


licies in the conduct of its business that 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 








sorry you didn’t), because that is some- 
thing every man should consider if he 
wants to get the most out of life. You 
know that”—(continuing to enlarge on 
this subject until the policyholder is 
drawn into a discussion). 

Of course, you will have to work out 
your own approach. The above is only a 
suggestion, but once you have interested 
your man to the point where he will dis- 
cuss the subject, you can tactfully intro- 
duce a canvass. 

The introduction of a canvass in this 
way should not be difficult. You are 
obviously making a friendly call to re 
mind the policyholder of a message the 
company has sent him—something he 
should consider for his own welfare— 
and when opportunity comes to introduce 
the thought of taking additional insur- 
ance it will come naturally and not be 
forced. 

This personal tie-up on your part is 
absolutely essential if you want to get 
full value that is to be gained from these 
inserts. Unquestionably, these inserts 
will be the means of selling more insur- 


ance to present policyholders, but, as 
said above, it’s up to you to take advan- 
tage of them. 

a * 

Farmers Loan & 
Trust Company gives 
a statistical picture of 
the farm value of all 
agricultural products 
which this year will be $17,000,000,000, 
gompared with $9,850,000,000 in 1914— 
about a billion dollars more than the 
estimated value of all farm products at 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

The net income of the farmers, after 
all expenses, is estimated by the Depart 
ment of Agriculture at $4,887,000,000 for 
the season of 1923-1924, compared witli 
$4 459,000,000 in 1922-1923. 

The report also compares the farmer’s 
cost of living with the general living 
cost and shows that the value of all 
farm products, less crops fed to live 
stock—100 being the 1913 basis—was 
179.9% in 1920, 125.5% in 1921, 145% in 
1022, 156.2% in 1923 and will be higher 
for 1924. 


The Farmers 
Can Now Buy 
Insurance 











DES MOINES 


Six Years of Marching On 


We now announce 1924 as the sixth successive 
year in which the Bankers Life Company has 
shown a gain in new business production as 
compared with the preceding year. The total 
for 1924 will reach $150,000,000. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, President 


IOWA 

















industry. 





delivery before their prospects get cold. 


MORE PROFITS IN 1925 


Better prices and increased demand have strengthened markets and 


Lincoln National Life men are prepared to take full advantage of this 
sales opportunity because they can write 
Standard and sub-standard business, 
Children of any age. 
Preferred Risk policies at lowest net cost. 
Women on the same basis as men, 


Their Home Office service is the kind that shoots their policies right to them for 
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Lincoln Life Building 





The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $345,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Must Discontinue 
Application Clause 


SUPERINTENDENT BEHA RULES 





Companies Must Also Get Approval of 
Trust and Fid y Agr ts 
Attached to Policies 








Superintendent of Insurance James A. 
Beha has directed companies to discontinue 
the use of application forms containing a 
clause providing for substitution of some 
other form of policy or amount of insur- 
ance, if the policy or amount is not ac- 
ceptible to the company. Another ruling 
just made by Superintendent Beha is that 
trust and fiduciary agreements and similar 
forms must be approved by the Insurance 
Department before they may legally be 
used. 

Superintendent Beha’s 
application clause follows: 

“Application forms which contain an 
unqualified agreement providing that the 
acceptance of a policy contract issued on 
the application of the insured shall con- 
stitute a ratification by him of correction, 
additions or changes made and noted by 
the company on the application; which 
contain an unqualified agreement that, if 
the company is unwilling to issue a policy 
on the plan and for the amount applied 
for, the application shall be for a policy on 
the plan and for the amount issued by the 
company; or which contain any other un- 
qualified agreement of a similar nature, 
will not be approved by this department in 
the future. 

“Companies are hereby directed to dis- 
continue the use of such application forms 
which may have been approved heretofore. 
A life company may incorporate in its 
application forms an agreement providing 
that the acceptance of a policy contract 
issued on the application of the insured 
shall constitute a ratification by him of 
corrections, additions or changes made and 
noted by the company on the application 
only in the event that the agreement is 
qualified by a phrase reading substantially 
as follows: ‘Except that no change shall 
be made as to amount, classification, plan 
of insurance or benefits, unless agreed to 
in writing by me.’ 

“The companies which have on hand a 
supply of blank application forms which 
have heretofore been approved for issuance 
or delivery in this State will be given a 
reasonable length of time to file amended 
forms. If any company has on hand a 
considerable supply of such blank forms 
which it may wish to use, the present sup- 
ply of such forms can be amended by run- 
ning through a printing press, or by rubber 
stamp, so as to comply substantially with 
the above requirements. Any proposed 
amendment should be taken up with this 
department before putting it into effect. I 
hereby request each company which is 
using application forms contrary to the 
above ruling to advise me how soon the 
above requirements for revision can be 
conveniently complied with.” 

In ruling on the use of riders and en- 
dorsement forms, Superintendent Beha said 
that all such forms would require approval 
excepting riders or endorsements relating 
to the manner of distribution of benefits or 
to the reservation of rights and benefits 
under any such policy and used at the re- 
(uest of individual policyholders.” The 
rest of the ruling follows: 


“So-called trust agreements, fiduciary 
agreements and other similar agreements 
cannot be issued legally in this State unless 
and until the forms have been approved 
by this department. The exception quoted 


ruling on the 


above, as added by the laws of 1923, does 
not permit a company to incorporate in any 
rider or endorsement any provision which 
could not be approved as a part of the 
policy contract proper. The purpose of 
the exception is to permit the use of what 
may be termed as enlarged beneficiary 
clauses only. It was intended to exempt 
from the requirements for submission and 
approval riders or endorsements which 
change the beneficiary, designate the order 
of succession of beneficiaries, apportion the 
benefits between various beneficiaries, etc. 

“Riders or endorsements which in any 
way change the rights of the contracting 
parties, or which in any way affect the 
provisions of the policy contract other than 
those contained in the beneficiary clause, 
must be submitted to this department for 
approval. In order that there may be no 
possibility of a misunderstanding on the 
part of any company regarding the require- 
ments of sections 101 and 101%, you are 
hereby directed to submit to this depart- 
ment copies of all trust, fiduciary, and 
other similar agreements, copies of all 
standardized forms of riders or endorse- 
ments relating to the manner of distrib- 
ution of benefits or to the reservation of 
rights and benefits under life policies, as 
well as copies of typical riders or endorse- 
ments which have not, as yet, been stand- 
ardized. Upon the receipt of such copies, 
you will be advised whether or not the 
forms submitted require approval of this 
department before they can be issued or 
delivered in this state.” 





HONOR K. A. LUTHER 


Birthday Dinner for K. A. Luther 
Attended by Officers and Man- 
agers of Aetna Life 
On Tuesday, January 20, the birthday 
of K. A. Luther, agency secretary of the 
Aetna Life, was celebrated by a dinner 
at the Hartford Club, attended by a 
number of the officers and managers, in- 
cluding the following: Morgan B. Brain- 
ard, president; W. FE. A. Bulkeley, vice- 
president and auditor; Frank Bushnell, 
vice-president; M. G. Bulkeley, Jr, 
vice-president and treasurer; FE. E. Cam- 
mack, vice-president and actuary; Fd- 
ward K. Root, M.D., medical director; 
Friend L. Wells, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies; H. P. Gravengaard, 
head of educational department; Thomas 
Keith, accident and health depart- 
ment of life agencies; R. S. Edwards, as- 
sistant secretary; A. D. Anderson, as- 
sistant superintendent of agents; D. B. 
Cragin, M.D., associate medical director ; 
Ralph McCreary, of life agency depart- 

ment. 

The following managers were also 
present: Hart & Eubank, New York; 
Woodhouse & Jenney, Boston: S._ T. 
Whatley, Chicago; Robert P. Baird, Al- 
bany; J. R. Brown, New Haven; J. A. 
Bassford, Grand Rapids; R. W. Harper, 
Philadelphia; Russell Churchill, Syra- 
cuse; G. W. Shepherd, Hartford. 








The Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters has selected E. J. Berlet, 
manager of Guardian Life, to represent 
it on the executive committee in charge 
of Thrift Week, which will be observed 
during the third week in January. 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 














The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of America 


Whole Life, Limited Payment and Endowment 


NEW 
ORDINARY 
POLICIES 


High Value 


sive Agents 


@fo. YT. smir -Prest 
DUNBAR HOMNGTON: Seeretury 


; Attractive and Novel Features 
iw t 
Which, with especially faverable Industrial Contracts, 
unsurpassed money-making 
E, J. HEPPENHEIMER, 


HOME OFFICE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


SOLD 
THROUGH 
ITS OWN 
AGENCY 
STAFF ONLY 


opportunities. 
President 
CHAS. F. NETTLESHIP, 2nd Vicee-Pvesident 
R. DROWN, Asst. See’y and 


8. Asst. Treasurer 








VALENTINE HOWELL’S COURSE 


Columbia University is sending out an- 
nouncements of the course on “The Life 
Insurance Company” to be given during 
the spring session by Valentine Howell, 
associate actuary of the Guardian Life. 
Following is an outline of the course: 
The policy contract—Functions and pur- 
poses of the company as a whole—Outline 
of its structure—Its corporate organization. 
Agency departments. Agency systems. 
The medical examiner and the Medical 
Department—lInspection sources. The ap- 
plication papers—Selection of risks. Policy 
Department. Collection Department—Div- 
idends—Reinstatements. Loans—Assign- 


ments—Changes. Claim and Surrender 
Departments. Actuarial Department. Ser- 
vice Departments—Bookkeeping and Audit- ° 
ing Departments. Life Insurance account- 
ing—The Annual Statement—Comparative 
financial statements. Life Insurance In- 
vestments. 


ROBERT STRUTHERS DEAD 


Robert Struthers, a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Club of the group department 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the writer of the Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. and other large lines, 
died in the Panama Canal Zone a few days 
ago while on a vacation. 
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Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 
Insurance in Force 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 


Increase of $58,623,876 which is 
61% of the New Business 





Now England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 





















INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Issues the most liberal forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 te $50,000.00, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 
INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to "31,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 


Insurance in Force..........- cccccccccccccccecs 
Payments to Policyholders.. ...... ......+++++ 
Total Payments to Policyholuers since Organization............+++++++- 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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- THE MUTUAL LIFE jf 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
a record of EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of prosperous and suc- a: 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company jj 
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FS cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence ¢) 
®, and wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades hy 
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Frederic W. Ecker 
Joins Metropolitan 


VICE-PRESIDENT ECKER’S SON 


New Assistant Treasurer Has Been in 
Charge of Investment Department, 


Wall St. Office, Bankers’ Trust Co. 


Frederic W. Ecker, assistant. sales 
manager in charge of the Wall Street 
office, investment department of the 
sankers’ Trust Co., has been elected as 
sistant treasurer of the Metropolitan 
Life. The directors created this office 
in making the appointment as the Met- 


ropolitan Life had no assistant treas 
urer. Mr. Fcker is the son of Fred 
erick H. Ecker, vice-president of the 


Metropolitan. 

Mr. Ecker is a Harvard man, class of 
1918, served with distinction in the 
World war, being under fire in France 
and receiving the decorations of the Dis 
tinguished Service Cross and the Croix 
de Guerre. On returning to this coun- 
try after the armistice he went into the 
investment securities business with such 
success that he was placed in charge of 
the sales force in the investment depart 
ment of the Bankers’ Trust Co. 

At the same meeting the directors ap- 
pointed Henry H. Sheehan auditor, fill- 
ing the vacancy left by the recent death 
of Walter R. Quick. 


- —— 


MADE AGENCY SUPERINTENDENT 





H. M. Holderness Succeeds H. H. Steiner 
With Connecticut Mutual; Latter 
Becomes an Officer 
Henry H. Steiner, superintendent of 
agencies of the Connecticut Mutual Life, 
has been made an executive with the 
title of agency ‘secretary, _and H. M. 
Holderness, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, has been appointed superin- 
+ 5g a who becomes the 
agency head of the company, has had 
much selling experience and enjoys a 
wide acquaintance in the business. He 
was born in California and was educated 
at Rugby, England, and King Willims 
College. “He went with the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1918 as supervisor of agencies 
and in 1919 was advanced to the office 
of assistant superintendent of agencies. 
He took up life insurance as a salesman 
in 1902 and advanced through many de- 

partments of the work. ; : 

Mr. Steiner was born in Augusta, Ga., 
and was educated at the University of 
He has been in the insurance 
business about twenty-seven = years, 
starting in 1898. He became a general 
agent in 1900 and then went to the 
home office in 1915. 


RESIGNS AFTER 50 YEARS 
C. T. Brockway With Northwestern 
Mutual Life Since 1872; 
S. N. Kenyon Succeeds 

Charles T. Brockway, who joined the 
Northwestern Mutual Life in 1872, and 
who has represented the company since 
1879 as general agent at Svracuse and 
Utica successively, resigned December 
31 after 50 vears of service. 

He has been succeeded by S. N. Ken- 
von, who for the past ten years was 
agent under Mr. Brockway. 


Georgia. 





special 


ORGANIZE ST. LOUIS COMPANY 
Edward G. Rolwing, formerly vice- 
president of the Standard Life of St. 
Louis, and recently in the land and in- 
vestment business, is organizing a new 
life insurance company to be known as 
the Universal Life. Most of those iden- 
tified with the organization activities 
are chiropratic doctors in St. Louis. 





BERLET’S COSTUME PARTY 
EJ. 


ferlet, manager of the Guardian 


Life in Philadelphia, will be host at a big 
costume party tonight at the new Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


Prudential Meeting 
(Continued from page 1) 

in force is now $8,149,707,406, a gain over 
1923 of more than a billion dollars. The 
paid for ordinary new business of 1924, 
which includes initial amounts of group 
policies, was $688,801,324, a gain of $124,- 
784,550. The total number of industrial 
policies issued last year was 3,210,813. 

This afternoon Dr. Patton, medical di- 
rector, and Chellis Austin, a director 
who is president of the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank of New York, will talk, and 


among those who will speak from the 
field are the following: 


James Baker Leader 


Superintendent James Baker, of New 
York City, who for 1924 is the leader 
in Indnstrial, both actual and propor- 
tionate, and is No. 3 in the Ordinary 
branch. Mr. Baker’s achievement is all 
the more remarkable as his staff and 
debit in 1923 were cut, but he announced 
that he intended to lead, and did so. 

Superintendent J. P. Zimmer of Mil- 
waukee, whose district stood No. 4 in 
Ordinary, will be a speaker as will Su- 
perintendent J. IF. Bonner, of Scranton 
and P. F. Kielty, of Wilkes-Barre, their 
two districts standing first and second 


in Ordinary net increase. Ordinary 
Manager Charles A. Foehl, of New York, 
will also speak, 

In his talk at the banquet last night 
General Lord said there would be a sur- 
plus next June. He said that the fed- 
eral budget system had cut governmen- 
tal expenditures in half since 1921, the 
resultant saving being in excess of two 
billion dollars. He said in part: 

“It is difficult to appraise adequately 
just what the two billion dollars really 
mean. Translated into other terms it is 
equivalent to half the gold coin and 
bullion in the United States at the pres- 
ent time. Or the entire savings of 12,- 
500,000 depositors in the nation’s sav- 


ings banks over a period of twenty 
months. Or the value of all the pas- 
senger automobiles produced in the 


United States in 1922, plus the value of 
all the motor trucks, plus the value of 
all the motorcycles.” 

To the savings for the three-year 
period, General Lord added, the re- 
trenchments made last year had con- 
tributed no less than $190,000,000, which 
constituted only further proof that the 
federal government had not overlooked 
the plight of the burdened taxpayer. 

Sesides, he said, the public debt, which 
reached the peak of $26,594,267,878 in 
1919, had been reduced in the last three 
years by more than three billion dollars. 





RELIANCE LIFE GROWTH 





Pittsburgh Company Showed Substan- 
tial Gains in All Departments; 
Financial Statement 
The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh closed 
last year with insurance in force 
amounting to $285,284,904 after making 
substantial gains over the previous year 
in paid for business. The total admitted 
assets have now reached over $31,317,- 
000. The premium income for 1924 
amounted to $10,414,492, which with an 
investment income of nearly a_ million 
and a half, gave a total income of $11,- 
898,633, a gain of a million and a half 

over the previous year. 

The company’s accident insurance in 
force exceeded $134,056,877 and the 
health insurance $408,997. In addition to 
the surplus of close to $1,600,000, as 
shown in the financial statement, there 
is an additional surplus of $425,000 car- 
ried as a reserve fund. 

William H. Glines has been appointed 
sales representative for group insurance 
in the Equitable Life Society, reporting 
to the home office. 

Dr. Charles E. Stanbury, associated 
with S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life manager 
in Chicago, has been appointed medical 
referee of the agency. 














the field. 











159 Millions Plus 


That is the amount Union Central Life Insurance Agents 
settled in 1924—the 57th year of our Company’s service. 


Here are some of the reasons: 


A reputation for low net cost and service. 
A wide-awake organization of agents. 

A coaching staff of wide-awake managers. 
Close cooperation between the Home Office and agents in 


An agent from New York writes: 


“If we do our part we can certainly count on the Home 
Office to back us up.” 


Ask the Union Central agent about his Company. He wil 
agree with his fellow agent from New York. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Fred W. Tasney 


(Continued from page 3) 


Paterson Amateur Opera Association, 
the Orpheus Club and the choir of the 
St. Pauls Episcopal Church. He was a 
member of Ivanhoe Lodge, F. and A. M., 
of Paterson; the New England Society 
of Orange, and a charter member of the 
Newark Athletic Club. He was born 
in Ireland sixty-one years ago and came 
to this country at an early age. 


His Insurance Career 


It was in 1887, while living at Paterson, 
that Mr. Tasney became an agent for 
The Prudential. His success was imme- 
diate and in seven months he was made 
assistant superintendent. 

For about six years Mr. Tasney con- 
tinued at Paterson in that capacity and 
on July 3, 1893, was appointed superin- 
tendent. On July 25, 1895 his efforts 
had so impressed the executives of the 
company at the home office in Newark 
that he was named a superintendent of 
agencies and became a permanent fixture 
in the executive department. In 1900 
he was promoted to be a manager and 
in 1913 a supervisor. An appointment as 
assistant secretary came on January 14, 
1915, and it was only a little more than 
three years later—on February 13, 1918— 
that he became a third vice-president. 
He had been vice-president since Jan- 
uary 14 of last year. 


Company’s Appreciation 


In a statement on Mr. Tasney’s death 
The Prudential said: 

“It is doubtful whether any life in- 
surance man in America had a wider 
acquaintance than Mr. Tasney. He rep- 
resented the Prudential at nearly all the 
large insurance conventions and fre- 
quently traveled about the country 
speaking before civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations. As a speaker he was at his 
best. His eloquence was utilized to good 
effect during the war, when as a member 
ot the War Savings Stamp Committee 
and of the Red Cross campaign he was 


instrumental in raising thousands of 
dollars. 


Achieved Distinction Early 


“In the early days of Mr. Tasney’s 
career he achieved distinction through 
his determination to make a success of 
the Prudential’s policies, whatever their 
ramifications. It was he who, when or- 
dinary insurance was taken up by the 
company, saw its possibilities and made 
an outstanding record while many other 
oo were still debating the wisdom 
Ol it, 

“Up to the time the Prudential adopted 
this form of insurance it had been ex- 
clusively active in industrial insurance 
and by his enthusiastic adoption of the 
new policy as an earner he became an 
authority on it. 


“This knowledge served him well after 
he had been recalled to the home office 
staff, for he toured the field as an in- 
structor in ordinary insurance and, 
though he was the earliest insurance 
executive to take up such work, was 
remarkably successful. 

‘For his associates in The Prudential 
Mr. Tasney was always solicitious. It 
was largely through his recommendation 
that, less than six months ago, The 
Prudential issued a new group insurance 
policy for its more than 26,000 employees, 
whereby they are enabled to procure 
Protection additional to that given them 
ree by the company at an exceedingly 
low rate, The Prudential contributing 
Mm part to the payment of the premiums.” 





Pha J. Hirsh, connected with the I. A. 
Lewis agency of the Equitable Society 
+ Sg — has just completed his first 

r in life insurance, having written 
$505,000 paid for in 1924. 














THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


ANNOUNCES ‘THE 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS 
IN ITS HISTORY 


E-Q-U-I-T-A-B-L-E _L-I-F-E 
0-F I-0-W-A 


Founded: 1867 Home Office: Des Moines 








Metropolitan Pensions 


(Continued from page 3) 


annuity; $30.01 to $40, $2; $40.01 to $50, $3; 
$50.01 to $60, $3.50; $60.01 to $70, $4; $70.01 to 
$80, $5; $80.01 to $90, $6; over $90, $7. 


Field Force 
Agents, $3; assistant managers, 4; managers, 


The cost ot these annuities will be divided 
as follows: The employee will pay the cost at 
his or her age 5 years after entering the employ. 
The Company will pay the additional cost at 
the age attained at the date of purchase. 


Cash Surrenders 

Cash surrenders will be paid equal to the 
contributions paid by the employees with in- 
terest at 4% to any employee who leaves the 
service of the Company or ceases to continue the 
payment of contribution. In the event of death 
the Company’s contributions will be paid in 
addition to the employee’s contributions, all 
without interest. The failure to pay interest in 
the event of death is due to the fact that it 
would be a form of life insurance which the 
employee would have to pay for; and the pay- 
ment of the Company’s contributions more 
than takes its place. 

Annuity payments under the Refunding Re- 
tirement bond will be guaranteed for ten years 
after the annuity accrues, if death meanwhile 
intervenes. In such event of death the bene- 
ficiary may commute the unpaid annuities. 

With the death benefit, the cash surrender 
and the annuity certain above described it will 
be impossible for the employee to lose any part 
of his contribution. 


GROUP BILL 


Under the provisions of a bill introduced 
in the Senate today by Mr. Campbell of 
Niagara county, adding new section 27l-a 
Janking Law, savings banks would be 
authorized to purchase life insurance for 
active employees, on the group plan, in an 
amount not to exceed $5,000 on life of sin- 
gle risk. 





APPOINTS GENERAL AGENT 


The Home Life of New York an- 
nounces the appointment of Ralph T. 
Atkins as its new general agent for the 
eastern half of North Carolma with 
headquarters at Raleigh. Mr. Atkins 
was formerly connected with the Bank- 
ers’ Life of Nebraska, and has a repu- 
tation as a large personal writer. 


INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 





Penn Mutual Life Also Raises Interest 
Rates on Accumulations; Business 
Shows Increases 

The Penn Mutual Life will increase 
the rate of dividends payable to policy- 
holders, the scale now being in preparation. 
The increase will be about 9% on the aver- 
age. The company closed the year with 
new paid-for business amounting to $195,- 
886,000, making the total insurance in force 
at the end of the year $1,359,840,184. 

Total assets now amount to $290,961,- 
224 and the surplus is $21,024,852. During 
the past two years the company has heavily 
increased its investments in mortgage loans, 
which are now $137,916,364. The additions 
for the year amounting to $38,703,162. 

The Penn Mutual has also increased the 
interest on dividends left to accumulate 
to 4.85% and the excess interest dividend 
on proceeds of policies left for instal- 
ment payment has been raised to 1.85%. 


MADE GROUP SUPERVISOR 

James R. Fitzsimmons has been ap- 
pointed group supervisor with headquarters 
at the home office, making five group 
supervisors at the home office. Mr. Fitz- 
simmons started with the company as a 
field assistant in the Milwaukee office in 
1920. In 1922 he was made assistant man- 
ager in the life, accident and group de- 
partment. Last year he was transferred 
to Seattle where he was engaged in devel- 
oping group business. 





U. OF P. SELLING COURSE 


The winter term of the life insurance 
salesmanship course at University of 
Pittsburgh opened January 14 with a 
full enrollment. The students come from 
fourteen states from Rhode Island to 
South akota and Nebraska. Five are 
women. The spring term opens April 1. 





BUSINESS INSURANCE LINE 
The large Cincinnati printing concern 
of S. Rosenthal & Co. has taken $200,000 
of business insurance with the Western and 
Southern Life of Cincinnati. 

















American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Bstablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















Aetna Life Makes 
Great Business Gain 


$673,577,688 PAID FOR IN 1924 


Assets Increase $25,000,000 Reaching 
$245,556,619; Figures For Aetna 
Affiliated Companies 
The seventy-fifth annual statement of 
the Aetna Life Insurance Company, to- 
gether with the annual statements of its 
affiliated companies, the Aetna Cas- 
valty and Surety Company, the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, and the 
Standard Fire Insurance Company, was 

niade public today. 

The combined statement shows assets 
of more than $291,500,000, and a total 
surplus to policyholders of $44,415,342. 
The total income for 1924 was $131,- 
398,986. This is an increase of $28,- 
769,422 in assets over 1923, an _ in- 
crease of $5,102,074 in surplus to policy- 
holders and of $21,071,392 in premium 
income. The total paid to policyholders 
during 1924 was $60,401,370. 

The seventy-fifth annual statement of 
the Aetna Life records a total of $673,- 
577,688 in new life insurance paid for 
during the year, or an increase of $16l,- 
967,144. This is by far the greatest gain 
ever made in the company’s history. ‘The 
total amount of life insurance in force 
amounts to $1,967,867,408, or $374,308,- 
718 more than last year. 

The assets of the company total $245,- 
556,619.31, which is an increase of near- 
ly twenty-one million dollars over 1923. 
The liabilities amount to $214,556,488.63, 
and the surplus to policyholders totals 
$31,000,130.68, an increase of $3,216,242. 
The increase in premium income over 
last year amounts to $8,195,397. There 
was paid to policyholders during 1924 
the sum of $41,086,201, making a total 
ot $534,003,433 paid to policyholders since 
the company’s organization. 

The eighteenth annual statement of 
the Aetna Casualty and Surety Company 
shows assets of $21,440,130.77, an increase 
of $2,440,477.64 over last year. The 
liabilities amount to $14,278,045.62, and 
the surplus to policyholders totals $7,- 
161,485.15, an increase of $846,240.77 over 
1923. The premium income for the 
year was increased by $1,705,642.49, 

The twelfth annual statement of the 
Automobile Insurance Company shows 
assets of $21,857,151.56, liabilities of $17,- 
318,736.91, and surplus to policyholders 
of $4,538,414.05. ‘The increase in pre- 
mium income amounts to $11,102,395.11, in 
assets to $5,351,605.26, and in surplus to 
policyholders to $11,667.24. 

The Standard Fire, in presenting its 
fifteenth annual statement, records as- 
sets of $2,721,993.37, liabilities of $1,006,- 
681.48, and surplus to policyholders of 
$1,715,311.89. This is an increase of $1,- 
131,175.79 in assets, $1,027,918.24 in sur- 
plus to policyholders. The increase in 
premium income totalled $67,956.59. 





PHOENIX MUTUAL STATEMENT 





New Paid For Business Over $52,781,- 
000; Assets and Income Shows Large 
Gains Last Year 
The new paid for business of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life for last year 
amounted to $52,781,098 making the com- 
pany’s total insurance in force $395,979, 
296. The total assets at the close of the 
year exceeded $82,347,000, an increase 
of nearly $7,000,000 and the income of 
$20,253,730 marked an increase of over 

$1,716,000. 

President A. A. Welch says in his re- 
port to the policyholders that among 
other notable gains of the company 
during the year was a large increase in 
new annuity premiums which were over 
one million dollars. An increase of over 
a million and a half was made in invest- 
ments in farm and city mortgages at an 
average interest yield of better than 


5% per cent. Investment in government 
securities, and bonds of public utilities 
and railroads were increased about 33,- 
500,000 at about 5% per cent. yield. The 
Phoenix Mutual had 
mortality experience. 


a very favorable 
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Kederich Brothers 
Made Supervisors 


EACH SUCCESSFUL AGENCY HEAD 





Charles and George Kederich Deserving 
of New Appointment in 
New York Life 


Charles H. Kederich, manager of the 
Grand Street branch of the New York 
Life in New York, and his brother, George 
A. Kederich, director of the Brooklyn 
branch, have been made supervisors of the 
company. Jt is understood that both of 
them will retain their present charges, and 
in addition will supervise new territory. 

Charles H. Kederich started with the 
New York Life in 1902, and as manager 
of the Grand Street branch, has built up 
one of the largest insurance agencies in 
the country, paying for $21,500,000 in 1924. 
Under his management the office has 
grown so fast that it has generously con 
tributed several bunches of salesmen to 
start new baby branches along the path- 
way of prosperity. 

George A. Kederich, joining the com- 
pany in 1909, has built up a fine agency 
organization as director of the Brooklyn 
branch. He has had considerable field 
experience, and is a large personal writer, 
winning membership on merit in the $200, 
Q00 and other New York Life Clubs. 


ASSESSMENT CO. HAS DEFICIT 
Insurance Department Advises Liquida- 
tion of National Protective Life 
Association of Waverly 


The National Protective Life Associa 
tion of Waverly, N. Y., is in a serious 
financial condition, according to a re 
port by examiners of the Insurance De 
partment, who advise the liquidation of 
the concern which is an assessment or 
ganization. The report says that the 
association has gross assets of $132,133, 
of which $56,744 were deducted as not 
admitted, leaving net admitted assets of 
$75,389. The report places the liabilities 
at $115,983, showing a deficit of $40,594. 
The total income from members during 
1923 was $306,476; the expenditures were 
$351,457, of which only $168,214 were pay 
ments to members, while $71,270 were 
commissions and expenses paid to or 
ganizers. The examiner's report com 
ments as follows: 

“In the opinion of your examiner this 
association is in a serious condition. The 
deficiency in the reserves amounts to 
$40,594.51. If the overdraft in the ex 
pense fund is charged against the small 
surplus shown in Class A, the mortuary 
class, the latter would be impaired. Class 
3 is also impaired to the extent of $19, 
718.86. 

“If assessments were levied upon Class 
$ members to make good the deficiency 
in this class, and also upon the general 
membership to overcome the deficiency 
in the expense fund, the reaction, in the 
opinion of your examiner, would be so 
great as to completely demoralize the 
remaining membership and the decline 
of the association would be rapid. It 
is the opinion of your examiner that the 
wisest thing for the association to do 
would be to reinsure the Class A mem- 
bers, if this can be done, and liquidate 
the association. Your examiner is of 
the opinion that the continuance of the 
association is hazardous to its members, 
its policyholders and its creditors.” 








NEGRO COMPANY TAKEN OVER 


The Standard Life of Atlanta, the ne- 
gro life insurance company that figured 
in the news recently when it was report- 
ed that some eastern men of wealth came 
to the rescue of the company which was 
in need of liquid capital, has been 
merged with the Southern Insurance Co. 
of Nashville. The Standard Life was 
organized and officered by negroes, 
headed by H. E. Perry. The Southern 
is officered by whites. 


SEES GOOD YEAR AHEAD 





S. T. Whatley, Aetna Life Manager in 
Chicago, Predicts Continued 


Good Business 


S. T. Whatley, who in 1924 completed 
his first year as Aetna Life Manager in 
Chicago with a paid for production of 
$12,000,000, gives the following optimistic 
statement as to his opinion of the business 
outlook in Chicago and the Middle West 
and its effect on life insurance during 1925. 

“The recent turn in foreign conditions, 
the hopeful outlook as to the adjustment 
according to the Dawes’ plan, plus the com- 
plete satisfaction of the people of the 
middle west with the present administration, 
gives the whole outlook a most favorable 


aspect. The agricultural conditions have 
materially improved, all of which is being 
reflected in the business of the manufac- 
turers of farming implements. The pack- 
ing industry is on a sounder basis today 
than it has been since immediately follow- 
ing the war. Altogether there is a most 
optimistic feeling throughout the entire 
Chicago district and the middle west.” 

Mr. Whatley reports that his own pro- 
duction for the first half of January was 
slightly in excess of the entire month of 
January last year, showing the effect of 
improved conditions. His agency will 
probably write over $4,000,000 for January 
with the paid for business in proportion. 
His agency production in 1924 of twelve 
millions showed an increase of four mil- 
lions over 1923. 


LONDON LIFE’S JUBILEE 

The London Life of Canada held its 
jubilee convention at the home office on 
January 20 to 22 when all the managers 
and superintendents participated. They 
wrote $53,500,000 of business last year and 
closed the year with surplus earnings of 
$1,064,500. 

Among the outstanding features of the 
year as outlined by Secretary J. Stanley 
Lovell were the organization of the field 
service department under Castle Graham; 
the establishment of the company’s own 
laboratory for microscopical analyses in- 
stead of having this work scattered, im- 
provements at the home office to expedite 
policy issue and other improvements. 








Helping Santa Claus and 
Helping Providence 


RRRRKRRRKE 


F course, we all believe in Santa Claus. We have been the recipients of his favors ever 


since we can remember. 


actually shaken hands with him. 


But have you noticed that Santa Claus needs a good deal of help? 


We have seen him in shop windows, and some of us have 


Now that 


chimneys are built so small, and so many families often live under one roof, Santa 


Claus has to invoke the help of a lot of people in making deliveries. 


He is on the job 


all the time, seeing that the presents are provided, but he can’t attend to the deliveries as he could 
years ago when houses were smaller, chimneys larger, and there was more snow on the roofs. 


And people who help Santa Claus seem to catch something of the spirit of the jolly old saint 
himself. Their faces become wreathed in smiles; their eyes twinkle; and they have the air of people 
who know good news, but are not quite ready to tell it. They are “mystery” men and women whom 


children are eager to serve and please. 


HELPING PROVIDENCE 


It’s lots of fun to help Santa Claus. 


We all believe in Providence, and that “Providence will provide.” In fact, the word was invented 
to fit the fact. But Providence needs our help in making deliveries,—very much as Santa Claus 
does. When men lived close to the sources of life, got their food direct from the soil, the bush, 
the vine and the tree, when they sheared their own sheep, raised their own cotton and flax, spun 
and wove their own yarn and manufactured their own clothing,—the work of Providence was more 
direct than it is now. Providence provides the raw material,—with some help, of course,—but most 
of us must now help Providence in the matter of preparation and distribution. 


IT’S THAT WAY WITH LIFE INSURANCE 


Providence gives health and the power to earn money. 
single life is a mystery that no man can solve. 


But what will be the length of any 
But Providence has ordained a law of life in the 


mass. If it were known how long the individual would live, there could be no Life Insurance, and the 
man foredoomed to die young could make no adequate provision for his dependents! That would 


surely be a hard fate. 


Providence ordains the law of life in the mass, as expressed in the mortality table; the economic 
law of increase, as expressed in money at interest; then man steps in with his helpful life insur- 


ance machinery,—and, presto! the thing is done. 


One need not leave a dependent family without 


means, nor an incumbered estate, if he will help Providence, or let Providence and the life insur- 
ance company help him. It’s great fun to help Providence, or let Providence help you. Try it while 
the Christmas thrill is still fresh in’ your heart and you'll get a thrill that will last a lifetime. For the 
best method, see an agent of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


RRRRRRRRR 


DARWIN P: KINGSLEY 


President 


Not a Commodity, But a Service 
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Guardian Soon a 
Mutual Company 


ONLY FINAL STEPS 


Meeting of Policyholders Approves Plan; 
Will Become Effective Practically 
Immediately 


REMAIN 


At a meeting of the policyholders of 
the Guardian Life, held on January 22 
at the offices of the company, the policy- 
holders by an overwhelming majority 
vote approved the plan of converting the 
mutual life insurance 
The plan is expected to 
become effective immediately upon its 


company into a 


corporation, 


approval by the Superintendent of In- 
surance, James A. Beha. 

It is a matter of interest that of the 
very small proportion of the company’s 
policyholders who expressed their dis- 
approval of the plan, some stated that 
they were so well satisfied with the pres- 
ent management of the company as to 
be opposed to any change, not realizing 
that the same is expected to benefit them 
particularly through a more rapid expan 
sion of the company’s business. Other 
policyholders expressed their disapproval 
of the plan in the mistaken belief that 
in a mutual corporation their policies 
might be subject to assessment. Such 
is not the case, however, as neither the 
policies themselves nor the new char- 
ter of the company will authorize the 
levying of such assessments under the 
company’s policies, and as a matter ol 
fact, their terms will not be affected in 
any way. 





LEADS NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 





H. A. Schmidt, of N. Y. Office, Writes 
$1,043,000 in 1924; Uses Endless 
Chain System 
H. Arthur Schmidt, connected with the 
Edward W. Allen agency of the New 
England Mutual in New York, has es- 
tablished a new record for volume in 
New England Mutual ranks, having 
written in 1924 $1,043,000 paid for. This 
is the largest amount ever written by 

an individual agent of the company. 

Ten years ago Mr. Schmidt was per- 
suaded by Mr. Allen to leave his job as 
a salesman of hosiery and join the 
agency. In his first year he wrote $132,- 
500 and each succeeding year showed 
consistent gain, jumping into the million- 
dollar class last year. 

Mr. Schmidt is an advocate of the 
endless chain system of soliciting life 
insurance. He wrote a total of 132 lives 
in 1924, of which 67 were new insur- 
ance on old policyholders, showing the 
advantage of keeping in touch with an 
assured regularly. The balance were 
almost entirely friends whom his old 
policyholders referred him to. 


STATE MUTUAL'S REPORT 


Company Had Best Year With Gains in 
All Departments; Mortality Favor- 
able; Interest Yield Good 
The State Mutual Life of Worcester 
had new paid for life insurance last year 
amounting to $55,871,000, including addi- 
tions. This exceeds any previous year. 
The average policy was $3,972. Nearly 
82.70 per cent. was on life plans and 
10.73 per cent. term. The company’s in- 
surance in force at the close of the year 

was $430,969,318. Me 33 

The company experienced gains in all 
departments. Premium receipts gained 
$859,886; interest receipts, $317,271; pay- 
ments to policyholders, $172,605; out- 
standing insurance, $32,786,259; book as 
sets, $6,448,575. 

The total assets at the close of the 
year were $91,491,785. The company 
made new investments during the year 
amounting to $12,381,012 at an average 
rate of interest of 5.56 per cent. Mort- 
gage loans yielded 5.78 per cent. Pres 
ident Burton H. Wright reported the 
mortality experience as very favorable 
last year. 





News Service Bureau for Policyholders 


Lupton A. Wilkinson and Raymond C. 
Mayer, who are conducting a_ publicity 
bureau at 32 Broadway, New York, under 
the name of Lupton A. Wilkinson, Inc., 
and who spent several months in 1924 
with the Metropolitan, furnishing to news- 
papers information of interest to policy- 
holders of insurance, are now studying ‘The 
Prudential’s activities and are furnishing 
to city and managing editors articles of 
pertinent interest with regard to that com- 
pany. The Wilkinson bureau has half a 
dozen skilful news experts at The Pru- 
dential and already a number of stories 
have appeared in the newspapers relative 
to big, broad phases of the company’s 
work, especially in its humanitarian and 
nation-building aspects. 

Messrs. Wilkinson and Mayer have been 
engaged in news publicity work since 1917 
and four years ago formed the Lupton 
A. Wilkinson, Inc. Mr. Mayer worked on 


Liberty Loan publicity during the war and 
also was director of motion pictures in the 
southeastern camps, planning for all the 
movie entertainment. Immediately follow- 
ing the war they were both commissioned 
to Russia by the American Reli¢f Admin- 
istration and reported the distribution of 
food by the administration in Russia, how 
it was used and the need for it. 

Among other organizations they have 
served are: Republican National Com- 
mittee; Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations ; Metropolitan 
Life; President Harding’s Conference on 
Unemployment; American Relief Admin- 
istration; American Child Health Asso- 
ciation; American-Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee; American Committee for Relief in 
Ireland; Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium; Educational Foundation; European 
Relief Council; . Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. 





GETS ADVERTISING AWARD 





Metropolitan Life Receives Harvard 
Prize for One of Its Ads, 
“100 Years to a Day” 

The Metropolitan Life received one of 
the Harvard Advertising Awards for 1924 
under the gift of Edward W. Bok. They 
were announced and presented by Dean 
Wallace B. Donham of the Harvard 
Business School at a dinner held Monday 
at the Harvard Club of Boston, given in 
honor of the winners and of the jury, 
which was composed of advertising men 
and faculty members of the school. It 
was attended by prominent advertising 


men and publishers from different parts 
of the country. 


The Jury of Award considered about 


5,000 advertisements submitted by 175 
agencies and advertisers and made nine 
awards. 


AGENCY CLASS STARTS FEB. 2 
Hart & Eubank Training Course to Run 
ix Weeks; Taxation and 
Trusts Features 


The training course for new agents 
in the Hart & Eubank agency of the 
Aetna Life in Greater New York will 


start February 2 and will run for six 
weeks. Raymond C. Gregory, head of 
this department, will personally super- 
vise the work of the new men, placing 
special emphasis on taxation in all its 
phases as it effects life insurance. The 
work of trust companies in the handling 
of insurance trusts will also be stressed. 





AETNA PAYS EXCESS INTEREST 

The Aetna Life during 1925 will pay 
excess interest of one per cent. on the 
proceeds of non-participating policies 
left with the company to be paid for 
in instalments or held at interest, accord- 
ing to an announcement just made by 
Agency Secretary K. A. Luther. 





Openings in 


New Jersey 
Maryland 
West Virginia 
Maine 
Delaware 
Vermont 





Wanted—Managers 


Our 
New England and in Fast- 
en States is producing ex- 
cellent 
created an urgent demand 
for experienced men cap- 
able of building up strong 
agencies. 


These are unusual open- 
ings. 
interesting good men. Let 
us tell you about it. 
fidential. 


The 
Bankers Reserve Life Company 


R. L. ROBISON, President 
HOME OFFICE—OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
Business in Force, $94,000,000—Assets, $15,000,000 


expansion drive in 


results and _ has 


Our proposition is 


Con- 








C. G. Monser Agency 
Holds Pep Meeting 


WRITE MILLION AT SESSIONS 





Inheritance Tax Discussion Feature of 
Mutual Benefit Buffalo Agency 
Convention 





The annual get-together of the C. G. 
Monser Agency of the Mutual Benefit in 
Buffalo on January 15, 16 and 17 at the 
Hotel Buffalo was such an enthusiastic 
affair that the agents attending took out 
personal insurance of over one million dol- 
lars. The conference was well organized, 
devoting the first day entirely to informal 
group meetings, followed by discussions in 
the general meetings of the best points 
taken up in the group meetings. It was 
attended by 100 men from C. G. Monser s 
agency and 50 guests including some of the 
leading producers of the company and 
home ofhce officials. 

Emphasis was placed on prospecting the 
first day at the group meetings and many 
good ideas were developed as the methods 
of getting leads, presentation of idea and 
close of the sale. In the discussion of busi- 
ness insurance and income insurance on the 
second day, it was stressed how a man’s 
income differed from his capital, capital 
being worth nothing except insofar as it 
produces income. A feature of the pro- 
gram was the inheritance tax discussion 
by Oliver M. Thurman, Superintendent of 
Agents, showing that the salesman’s appeal 
to his prospects should not be hinged on 
this tax alone as it was merely an_ inci 
dent to the larger idea of life insurance 
protection for future value. Mr. Thurman 
was impressed by the general enthusiasm 
which was evident throughout the confer 
ence and by the high ethical standards of 
the business observed by every 
present. ; , 
_Other speakers were as follows: 
Sturm, Cincinnati; S. J. Frieberg, Cin- 
cinnati; W. H. Beers, Buffalo, and A. H. 
Kollenberg, Grand Rapids. 


man 


a 


ARTICLE ON THE SUBWAYS 
General Wolfe Demonstrates Why City 
and Transportation Companies Are 
Losing Money With 5 Cent Fare 
General S. Herbert Wolfe, the well- 
known actuary, is statistical adviser to 
Justice McAvoy in the subway investi- 
gation. In last Sunday’s edition of “The 
Herald Tribune,” General Wolfe was the 
author of a widely-read article which 
threw considerable light on the existing 
transit situation. He exhaustively dis- 
cussed the financial end of the building 
of the subways and, among other things, 
showed the history of the dual subway 
contracts entered into in 1913 which are 
in operation at the present time. He 
disclosed that the city’s investment in 
subways is $312,500,000 and the Inter- 
borough’s investment is $199,742,000. The 
result of these contracts has been no 
profits. The City of New York has re 
ceived nothing on the investments and 
there have been deficits all around. 
General Wolfe presented irrefutable 
facts showing that the subways cannot 
be operated at a profit under present 
rates. Contracts signed before the war 
make no allowances for huge advances 

in costs. 

General Wolfe did not go into the 
subject of home rule, make any charges 
against public officials or supervising 
bodies, nor did he discuss other extrane- 
ous matters. 

APPOINT SIBLEY 

Earle Sibley, of Richmond, Va., has 
been appointed general agent for the 
George Washington Life of Charleston 
W. Va. Mr. Sibley will make his agency 
headquarters at Richmond and will de- 
vote his time to the upbuilding of the 
company’s interest in that district; at 
first he will work largely on personal 
production and later on organization, 
thus following out the policy adopted 
by the company in establishing new 
agencies. 
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WANAMAKER AGAIN 
THE INSURANCE 
NEWS 


RODMAN 
FIGURES IN 


Of all the millionaires in America none 
insurance than 


life in- 


interested in 
Wanamaker. 
surance company in the world has been 


is more 
Rodman Every 
given the privilege of “writing its own 
ticket” as to how large a policy it shal! 
place on his life. ‘The personal life in- 
surance of this New York-Philadelphia 
merchant now stands close to $7,000,000. 
He is a staunch friend of every kind of 
good insurance. He has given the mat- 
ter close study and now he has asked 
one group of insurance companies in his 
native Philadelphia to handle all the in- 
surance (except life) on his stores. The 
commissions on the business are said 
to be in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
Robert M. Coyle & Philadelphia, 
brokered the Philadelphia line; had it 


Co., 


for forty-seven years. 

When this assured went direct to the 
company and the company accepted his 
proposition it created a big stir in the 
insurance world largely because it pre- 
sented the question whether the trans- 
fer of the Wanamaker 
merely an 


insurance was 
im- 
whether it 
marks a step of evolution in fire insur- 
ance production. 

The not unanimous. 
From the standpoint of the Insurance 
Company of North the busi- 
ness came to the company unsolicited, a 
gift on the doorstep which had to be 
taken in or it would have been picked 
up by else. A dominant 
figure in the business life of the city 


incident, although an 


portant one in itself; or 


sentiment is 


America 


somebody 


had chosen a home company for special 
consideration; had gone direct to ask 
that it handle its insurance lines. Rod- 
man Wanamaker is not a stockholder in 
any of the North America companies 
and no effort nor influence had been ex- 
erted by the company to bring the busi- 
ness to it. Mr. Wanamaker was ad- 
vised by the company to seriously con- 
sider continuing to use the services of a 
competent broker, but told the company 


that he desired that it take the line or he 
would go elsewhere. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America decided to accept Mr. Wana- 
maker’s offer, but in doing so will simply 
act as the intermediary, and will con- 
tinue to stand by its policy in produc- 
tion as outlined in the circular which 
accompanies its dividend checks, read- 
ing as follows: 


As a stockholder you can promote the suc- 
cess of the company by requesting your agent 
or broker to have your insurance written in the 
Insurance Company of North America, and by 
recommending the company to your friends. 
The Insurance Company of North America to- 
gether with the Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America, the latter being controlled by 
your company, writes practically all forms of 
insurance except life. 


say 
rhe 


handle 





office will continue to 
as much of the business as the 
companies in the Coyle office can ac- 
commodate. Benedict & Benedict in 


Coyle 


New York will continue to give busi- 
ness to their principals on the New 
York end. The company will continue 


paying out commissions on the business 
with the producers with whom it deals 
in the handling of the line. Many fire 
and casualty companies will continue to 
participate in the line as there is no 
thought of the Insurance Company of 
North America or the Indemnity Com- 
pany of North America swallowing it all. 

Despite these facts there are some un- 
derwriters and agents who believe that 
the Wanamaker episode is an epoch- 
making one in insurance; that it will 
have far-reaching consequences; that it 
sets a precedent which will decrease the 
influence and income of agents and 
brokers in the matter of large risks. As 
against this theory it is maintained in 
some quarters that the precedent has not 
been set by the Wanamaker case as one 
of the active fire insurance companies 
has handled the H. C. Frick business 
for sometime; another large company 
handles direct a large machine company, 
while for a time the Armour business 
was handled in this manner. 

Undoubtedly, the subject will come up 
for discussion at the Savannah meeting 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Tue EasterN UNDERWRITER 
that the National Association’s 
executives are now sounding sentiment 
and trying to learn additional facts rel- 
ative to the Wanamaker insurance; and 
that no decision as to future action rel- 
ative to this transaction has been made; 
furthermore, that no editorial comment 
is being expressed by the association in 
its organ, “The American Agency Bul- 
letin” this week. 


learns 





THE LATE CHARLES J. EDWARDS 

A surprisingly large number of promi- 
nent insurance men have died suddenly in 
the past six months. One day they are 
mixing with friends in the business, ap- 
parently in the best of health; the next 
day they have passed away. It is a strenu- 
ous game and the shock is terrific. Re- 
cently, “Fred” Reinmund, New York man- 
ager of the Aetna Life, died in a chair 
while reading a book and only the day be- 
fore he had played thirty-six holes of golf, 
apparently in the best of health. Now, 
it is Charles Jerome Edwards, 59 years 
old, probably as well known a gentral 
agent as there is in the East, a man of 
such agile mentality and apparent physical 
power that his light seemed a long way 
from being snuffed out. By an irony of 
fate both Reinmund and Edwards fur- 





nished telling tragic illustrations of the 
force of the arguments which they had 
often used personally in selling insurance: 
no one ever knows when the Grim Reaper 
will cut down life. 

One has to go to Brooklyn to learn what 
a prominent citizen Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards was in his own community. He was 
a part and parcel of that great borough 
of the metropolis, always well in the van 
in any list of Brooklynites who were doing 
things for the upbuilding of the commu- 
nity or who figured brilliantly in its social 
life. Of humble beginning—he was once 
a telegraph operator—he rose to be presi- 
dent of one of the important clubs and was 
a director or officer in numerous corpora- 
tions. While an insurance agent and man- 
ager of top rank, his interests were many 
sided. A love of adventure took him to 
the far corners of the earth and as a 
raconteur, narrating his varied experiences, 
he held many a group spellbound. Not the 
least interesting aspect of his personality 
was his ability to hold the loyalty of many 
persons of wide contrasts. Among those in 
his organization in Brooklyn were agents 
who came to this country from Europe, 
some from Eastern Europe, and all were 
his intense admirers and worked with him 
in closest harmony. He sympathized with 
their problems, understood them, helped 
them. In turn they would fight for his in- 
terests. 

In executive circles of the various life 
underwriters’ associations it was long ag 
conceded that Mr. Edwards was one of 
the best assets of those associations. He 
kept up his interest in these bodies unti! 
the end. In many respects he was an ideal 
life association man as he had a correct 
conception of their usefulness, worked 
hard on all committees, gave splendid ad- 
vice as to the course they should follow 
and no meeting but was brighter because 
of his presence. If not on the program for 
a talk, there was ever a demand before the 
meeting adjourned that he should address 
the gathering with which he would comply 
to the profit of all concerned. He was a 
valued member of the Equitable mana- 
gerial organization and will be missed from 
those councils as well, 





Metropolitan’s Year 


_ The Metropolitan Life’s Managers are 
in convention here this week and yes- 
terday morning President Fiske read the 
result of the year, the gains being tre- 
epneetoe her company’s total issued, 
increased and revived last year s 
$2,515,728,846, of which Seamer sn 
$1,093,892,089; Group, $425,523,281; In- 
dustrial, $995,313,476, 
Other important figures follow: 


Total it FORCE. 6 cccssi ck $10,522,484,769.00 
Gain during 1924 of.... $1,284,230,710.00 
Total number of policies 


va Metrareieg Mee 32,447,644 
An mncreas® Gf ..4.06.5: 2,225,917 
Total PANES assem sists $1,628,174,348.00 
Gain in assets ......... $196,774,929.00 
Surpl MBs ane ainwandes ces $91,088,070.00 
Gain in Surplus ........ $16,338,658.00 
Number of Industrial 

policies issued ....... 3,964,372 
Amount of Industrial in 

POORE! Cas Sse se aiaeee $4,352,250,399.00 
Amount of Ordinary in 

NORGE. chides sas ce $6,170,254,370.00 
Income ee Tere $457,173,167.00 
Gain in income......... $60,861 ,502.00 
Payments to _ policy- 

2 WOMGOES: . oisiakddecueins $153,125 204.00 
en of Industrial 

policies in force ...... 28,355,204 
Number of Ordinary pol- va 

icies in force ......... 4,092,440 
Amount of Industrial in- 

CORMBE ok ine besineece $470,550.58 





THE HUMAN SIDE 


























H. P. JACKSON 


H. P. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union Indemnity and_ the 
Phoenix Indemnity, was at one time a 
newspaper reporter, entering the game 
shortly after graduating from Dartmouth 
College. He was a reporter on the 
Evening Argus at Montpelier, Vt. He 
entered the insurance business in 1910 
as a clerk with the American Fidelity of 
Montpelier, Vt., and in April, 1914, was 
employed as claim examiner by the New 
England Casualty at Boston. Early in 
1916 he became claim adjuster in the 
New York office of the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability, subsequently be- 
coming claim examiner in the Home of- 
fice of the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity in 1917. During the war he served 
overseas as a first lieutenant with the 
42nd (Rainbow) Division. After the 
war he returned to the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity and in April, 1921, 
joined the forces of the Norwich Union 





as superintendent of the home office 
claim department. He was appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Norwich and 


Phoenix in 1922 and became a _ vice- 

president of the two companies in July, 

1923. During 1924, he was secretary and 

treasurer of the Casualty & Surety Club. 
* * 


F. Highlands Burns, president of the 
Maryland Casualty Company, is a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore party of thirty 
financiers and business men, who are 
guests of S. Davies Warfield, president 
of the Seaboard Air Line and a director 
of the Maryland Casualty, who have 
been making a specially conducted trip 
over the Seaboard’s new road across 
Florida. In all there are 500 bankers and 
financial heads on the trip. Four special 
trains are used. 

4 

John W. Robbins, serving his fourth 
term in the Nebraska State Senate, has 
been recently elected president pro tem of 
that body. Mr. Robbins is an agent for 
the Franklin Fire and other insurance com- 
panies. 

x ok * 

Allen G. Burke, now in his second term 
in the Nebraska House of Representatives, 
has been made speaker of the House. Mr. 
Burke represents the Home of New York 
and other companies. 

* * 


S. T. Whatley, manager for the Aetna 
Life in Chicago, and Dr. Charles E. 
Stanbury, medical referee of this agency, 
were visitors last week at the Hart & 
Eubank agency of the Aetna Life in 
Greater New York. 

* * * 

Henry L. Rosenfield, manager of the 
Manhattan agency of the Prudential, left 
on Tuesday for California. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Wanamaker Silent 
About Insurance Deal 


HAS NO STATEMENT TO MAKE 





This Is In Contrast To His Big Life In- 
surance Order When Press Agent 
Circulated the News 


Just why Rodman Wanamaker, the 
New York-Philadelphia merchant, decided 
to hand his entire line over to an insurance 
company to handle for him, is not known. 
Asked by THe EAsterN UNDERWRITER if 
he cared to make a statement, his office 
replied : 

“We have no statement or comment of 
any kind to make at this time.” 

This is in contrast to what happened 
last Summer when Mr. Wanamaker told 
a Philadelphia life insurance agent to go 
out and “get the limit” life insurance cover 
for him in order that he might become the 
heaviest insured man in the world. At 
the time the incident was communicated to 
every newspaper in the country. The press 
agent of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Philadelphia was delegated to handle 
the publicity, which he did so well that the 
story landed on all the front pages. This 
publicity representative, E. J. Berlet of 
the Guardian Life, Philadelphia, also sent 
Mr. Wanamaker’s picture to the news- 
papers. The publicity was at the request 
of Mr. Wanamaker and it was good pub- 
licity for a merchant to be known as the 
“heaviest insured man in the world.” It 
was also fine advertising for life insur- 
ance, 

Much Discussion on Street 

In fire insurance circles the subject is 
being discussed from many angles. Mr. 
Wanamaker may have tired of being 
solicited for fire and casualty insurance; 
he may have thought that his own brokers, 
after handling his line for half a century, 
might have regarded the business as so 
fixed, set and cinched that a change was 
desirable. Anyway, the whole line has 
gone to the Insurance Company of North 
America, both New York and Philadelphia, 
although both the Coyle office in Philadel- 
phia, which had the line there, and the 
senedict & Benedict office, which had the 
line here will continue to handle certain 
details of the line through arrangement 


with the Insurance Company of North 
America. 





QUINBY WITH TRAVELERS FIRE 
The Travelers Fire gained a new recruit 
on Monday in Harry H. Quinby of Chi- 
cago, who for the past four years has been 
manager of the automobile business of the 
Continental for the western department. 
Mr. Quinby is well known in Chicago 
underwriting circles. He is a director of 
the Insurance Club of Chicago and was 
the first president of the Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Club. He served on the rates 
and forms committee of the Western Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference last year. 
With The Travelers Fire he will act in a 
supervisory capacity over the automobile 
business in western territory. 
; GAINS IN STOCK PRICES 
Following publication of the very fa- 
vorable earm ig statements of the Con- 
tinental and Fidelity-Phenix the stocks 
of those two companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange rose rapidly. On 
Monday Continental stock closed at 118, 
a rise of five points in a day. Fidelity- 
Phenix shares closed at 160, an advance 
of nine points for the day. 


RADIO ALL-RISK POLICY 
wee Agricultural Insurance Co. of 
atertown is issuing through Edward 


ae & Sons, Pacific Coast agents, a 
adio All-Risk Policy.” 


Alee Munroe Retires; 
Will Travel for Year 


FARQUHAR NEWARK PRESIDENT 





Both Well-Known in Business; Pictur- 
esque Personality of Retiring Presi- 
dent; Came From West 





Thomas L. Farquhar is the new president 
of the Newark Fire, succeeding Alec R. 
Munroe, who has retired after more than 
four decades spent in the business. 

With Mr. Farquhar it is a case of the 
steady climb of a hard-working insurance 
man who has won every‘ step in advance 
through merit. He went through all the 
different grades in the fire 
school: clerk, examiner, special agent, 
agency superintendent, secretary, vice- 
president, president. He has the respect 
of the insurance community and will make 
a good top executive. 

Mr. Munroe, who leaves his desk in 
order to devote a year or so to travel, his 
plans including a visit to Scotland where 
he was born, is one of the most charm- 
ing personalities in the business, a man 
with so many friends that it is difficult for 
him to count them, a splendid raconteur, 
a most delightful companion. Chicago was 
sorry to see him leave when he was elected 
president of the Newark and joined the 
Eastern group of executives; and since 
coming here he added to his list of com- 
panions. He is active in many insurance 
associations, a real Knight in the Order 
of Good Fellowship. In Chicago he was 
with the Queen when he resigned to come 
to Newark. 

C. E. Titsworth has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Newark, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Farquhar. He was a local 
agent in Susquehanna, Pa., before becom- 
ing a special of the Newark in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1920 he was made assistant 
secretary. 


insurance 





THINKS SCOTT MAY REMAIN 

“Texas Insurance” says it would not be 
surprised if Commissioner John M. Scott 
remains in office in that State. He was ap- 
pointed by Governor Neff and must be 
confirmed to continue until August 31, 
1925. “Texas Insurance” says Mrs. Fer- 
guson (Governor), has not announced the 
appointment of an Insurance Commissioner 
and it is believed that Judge Scott will re- 
main, 


THE BANKERS AND SHIPPERS 

The annual report of December 31, 
1924, Bankers & Shippers, shows assets 
of $4,697,596, and surplus to policyholders 
of more than $2,000,000. 





BALLARD AT PALM BEACH 
Sumner Ballard, president of the Inter- 
national Insurance Company, is on_ his 
annual visit to Palm Beach. 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
G. R. STREET, Vice-President 
W. L. LERCH, Manager 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 








Great American 
Insurance Company 


- New Pork 


Choose Choose 
Your 
Company INCORPORATED - 1872 Company 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1924 
CAPITAL 


$12,500,.0 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS 


12,465,360.86 | 
46,282,041.02 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$154,469,515.82 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$24,965,360.86 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York Gity 


BOSTON OFFICE 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers, 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT e 
NEW YORK—Wm. 4H. McGee & Co., General Agents, 15 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO -George L. West, Manager, 220 Sansome Street 
CHIGCAGO—W a. HB. McGee & Co., Gen’! Agts., Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


00.00 
0.16 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
210 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, California 














MADE GENERAL AGENTS 
‘ J. V. Richards and Ben W. Cubbage 
have been appointed general agents for the 
farm department of the Connecticut Fire 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, with head- 
quarters at Lexington, Ky. Mr. Richards 
has been a field man of the Connecticut 
for twenty-five years and was state agent 
in Kentucky and Tennessee for ten years. 
Mr. Cubbage is a prominent local agent 
who has represented ‘the Connecticut for 
farm business. 
DIRECTOR OF SECURITY 

Harry C. Knight, vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co., was elected a 
director of the Security of New Haven 
at a meeting of the stockholders on Mon- 
day. He will fill the unexpired term of 
the late Eli Whitney. 





OHIO FARMERS’ FIGURES 
The Ohio Farmers in 1924 wrote $2,857,- 
064 net premiums. Admitted assets are 
$4,690,957; surplus is $1,033,306. 





William S. Pounds, long engaged in en- 
gineering work, has joined Geery, Guth- 
rie & Co., Inc. 





CAPITAL ‘ 


J. A. KELSEY, President 





STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Statement June 30, 1924 





$1,000,000.00 
LIABILITIES _. 433,830.37 
NET SURPLUS 1,159,784.60 
TOTAL ASSETS 2,593,614.97 





Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


GEO. Z. DAY, Secretary 








Recommends Changes in 
North Carolina Statutes 


Insurance Commissioner Stacey W. 
Wade of North Carolina, in his recom- 
mendations to the legislature, urges the 
enactment of a stronger resident agency 
law to protect local agents on business 
written through non-resident brokers; a 
workmen’s compensation law; laws setting 
up a standard of solvency for reciprocals; 
laws governing automobile insurance and 
especially providing that the insurer shall 
not escape liability for damages for per- 
sonal injury through the insolvency of the 
insured. 


Talk of Commission War 
In Philadelphia Territory 


Action of the. Insurance Company of 
North America in offering an increased 
scale of commissions to agents in the 
Philadelphia Suburban Exchange terri- 
tory, has started the kettle boiling. It 1s 
stated locally that other companies have 
been tacitly offering larger commissions 
to suburban agents for some time and 
that the action of the North America 
was merely an open way of meeting the 
tactics of other companies. The gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that a com- 
mission war which may result to consid- 
erable disadvantage to the business has 
been started. 


AMERICA FORE PARTY 


The annual dinner and theatre party 
of the America Fore Club, the office 
social: organization of the America Fore 
Companies, will be held Tuesday even- 
ing, February 3. The men will have 
dinner at Beefsteak Charlie’s, uptown 
New York, after which they will at- 
tend. Ed Wynn’s show, the Grab Bag. 


AMERICA FORE DANCE 
The first social activity of the year in 
the America Fore offices will be a St. 
Valentine’s_dance on February 10 under 
the auspices of the America Fore Club. 





Ref caitinctess Seneca 
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Study Club Meetings 
of Ohio Farmers Good 


VITAL 


Rating Schedules, Repairs and Altera- 
tions and Automobile Insurance 


INTRODUCE SUBJECTS 


Among Topics Discussed 


The Study Club of the Ohio Farmers 
held three important meetings during De- 
cember, each devoted to various phases 
of insurance. 

“Elementary Principles 
tions of Rating Schedules” 
of vs 
ber 1 meeting of the club. 
this technical subject ably, telling of the 
first real rating schedule published in 
1876 by C. F. Aubin, a civil engineer, 
then secretary of the St. Louis Board of 
Fire Underwriters. This schedule was 
followed by the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule published in 1892 by F. C. 
Moore of the Continental Insurance 
Company, which is now used in a ma- 
jority of the eastern states. 

The most important schedule, the Dean 
Analytical System, was written and first 
published by A. F. Dean in 1901. First 
introduced in Illinois, it has now been 
adopted in 20 of the Central or Middle 
West states, and 5 of the New England 
states, outranking any previous or exist- 
ing method in fire insurance rating. 

The distinguishing feature of the Dean 
Schedule is that all charges and credits 
are on a percentage basis, making it ap- 
plicable to any territory. 

At the same meeting Paul Werten- 
berger briefly described the Alterations 
and Repairs Permit, and the Cease Op- 
erations Permit both of which must be 
attached to fire policies under certain 
conditions. 

He explained that these riders apply 
only to completed buildings. Buildings 
in process of erection require a builder’s 
risk policy; also that the standard policy 


and Applica- 
was the topic 
C. Hiestand’s paper at the Decem- 
He handled 


permits repairs and alterations to be 
made when they require not more than 
15 days at any one time. 

The Cease Operations or Shut Down 
Permit must be attached to fire policies 
whenever a manufacturing plant ceases 
to be operated for more than 10 con- 
secutive days. 

At the December 15 meeting J. C. 
Hiestand, manager of the automobile de- 
partenent, spoke on automobile insur- 
ance, giving the members of the Study 
Class additional information on this sub- 
ject. H. M. Cook of the underwriting 
department, another speaker, explained 
the inherent explosion clause and the 
consequential loss and damage clause. 

On December 29, Ralph Turner of the 
automobile department completed the 
story of motor car coverage by taking up 
collision, property damage, personal 
liability insurance. On the same evening 
LL. M. Plank told about rent insurance. 





A MRS. FERGUSON NOMINEE 





J. J. Timmins Made Texas State Fire 
Marshall by New Governor 
of Texas 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, the first 
woman Governor of Texas, has appointed 
J. J. Timmins as State Fire Marshall and 
member of the State Fire Insurance Com- 
succeed G. W. illey, whose 
expires this month and who has 
served during the entire four years of 
the administration of the retiring Gov- 
ernor, Pat M. Neff. 

Mr. Timmins has been connected with 
the Texas Fire Insurance Commission a 
number of years and is now serving as 
actuary and statistician. In his early con- 
nection with the Commission he was a 
rater. Then he was promoted to chief 
clerk and later served as chief of the oil 
rating division when it was created. 


mission to 
term 





1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by cnet co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 











INCORPORATE®D 1868 


The Stovdard Fire Insurance Ca. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


O. J. PRIOR, President 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 
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SIMILAR ANNEX NAMES 


Some Doubling Up of Titles Shown by 
Harrison Law’s New State Chart 


Harrison Law of Nutley, N. J., has is- 
sued Law’s State Chart for 1925, embrac- 
ing all companies doing general agency 
business in the United States on December 
31, 1924. A new feature in this year’s 
edition is the alphabetical arrangement of 
all companies and the separation of the 
Canadian districts. Heretofore Canada 
has been shown as a unit. 

Mr. Law’s chart shows sixty-eight com- 
panies were admitted in their own states 
only. He gives the number of underwrit- 
ers’ agencies as 196. It develops that there 
are three “United Underwriters” and one 
“United American Underwriters.” There 
is a “Home Underwriters” and a “Home 





F. & M. Underwriters.” There is a “Mer- 


cantile F. & M. Underwriters” and a 
“Mercantile Fire Underwriters.” There 
are two “Merchants’ Underwriters.” There 


and a 
There 
and a 

There are 

There is a 


is a “Nevada Underwriters” 

“Nevada-California Underwriters.” 
is a “Northwestern Underwriters” 
“Northwest Underwriters.” 
two “Pacific Underwriters.” 


“Protective Fire Underwriters” and a 
“Protector Underwriters.” There is a 
“Rhode Island Underwriters” and a 
“Rhode Island-Union Underwriters.” 


ARRIVAL OF MISS SULLIVAN 

E. L. Sullivan, advertising manager ot 
the Home, has a daughter at his home, 
Miss Patrica Jane Sullivan, who arrived 
on January 5. 
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FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 
of Newark, N. J 


Orgenised 1855 
Statement Jemmery 1, 1964 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital eeeeveece *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinser- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


Net Surplus... 


€181,979.10 
°3,501,619.22 


Total ........$14,688,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed Apri, 16 





GirardF.+M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,267.03 


Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplas, 
$2,075,257.63 








A. H. » 
Wells T. Bases, Seareuary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


Net Surplus.... 865,373.90 


Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmit seeett, View Prony 
Neal Bassett, sateen 


oa es te West. Mgr. 
hes Hatha: 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
ef Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orgamised 1866 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other Mabili- 
an $3 2,933,345 94 


Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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-Kennedy’s Agency Limitation Suggestion 


President of Buffalo Insurance Company Would Have Companies Agree Not to Appoint New Production 
Representatives for Three-Year Period; Would Also Have Good Practice Compact 


Sidney R. Kennedy, the new president of 
the Buffalo Insurance Co., one of the 
frankest speaking executives in the busi- 
ness, delivered an address before the Buf- 
falo Association of Fire Underwriters in 
which he gave his idea how to purge the 
production field of hangers-on and unneces- 
sary agents. His talk follows in part: 


This is an age of specialists—work 1s 
done by workers and talk by talkers. 
While we inarticulate fire insurance men 
are silently working, the talkers are talk- 
ing about our business, and the public 
consequently has to get its impressions 
of fire insurance, not from men who are 
intimately familiar with its many virtues 
and few defects, but from irresponsible 
men—from soap-box orators to the 
lower class of United States Senators— 
who specialize in talking and most ot 
whom have little time or inclination to 
study their subjects or ability to know 
what they are talking about. * * * 


A Frank View of Newspapers 


Some endeavor has recently been made 
by insurance companies to correct preju- 
dice of the public by the employment of 
publicity agents, but our publicity agents 
are under an almost fatal handicap in 
that, first, they can furnish no readable 
scandal or sensation, and, second, they 
are confined to facts while the critics 
of fire insurance are limited by nothing 
except the distant boundaries of their 
hectic imaginations. Then, too, the pub- 
licity man is discredited because he is 
not disinterested, while the demagogue 
invariably holds himself to be actuated 
by only the purest and most unselfish 
motives; added to this, it is a peculiar 
trait of the American people that they 
take a solid enjoyment in being told that 
they are being robbed, and this is partic- 
ularly true when some noisy radical 
makes a conspicuously successful indi- 
vidual or corporation the object of his 
attack, * = * 

It may just as well be frankly recog- 
nized that a big successful insurance 
company may charge fair rates, settle its 
losses promptly and. satisfactorily, treat 
its employees and agents liberally and 
loyally, strictly observe its obligations 
toward its competitors, and in general be 
a decent, well-behaved member of the 
community of corporations, and yet the 
bigger and more successful it becomes 
the more it will inevitably find itself 
under fire. However, we are a democ- 
racy; we shall continue to be one—un- 
less a handful of loose-thinking social 
ists take, in the name of greater free 
dom, most of the freedom we now enjoy 
away from us—and notable success still 
has its compensations, even in the United 
States in nineteen-twenty-five. It is well 
for us that success and the power it 
brings are still greatly to be desired, 
but it requires courage to go forward 
and secure them in the face of the harsh 
and unfair attacks that success always 
brings. * * * 

Never, I venture to say, has business 
in general been so difficult to conduct 
with success as it is today. Economists 
tell us that only a limited proportion of 
all the small retailers are making much 
more than a bare living, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands of them would be 
better off were they to adopt some man 
ual trade; in our own business there is 
probably no employee of a fire insurance 
company in its underwriting department. 
under the rank of map clerk or assist- 
ant examiner, who would not be in al- 
most every respect better off as a car- 
penter, bricklayer, or mechanic. In the 
commercial world small merchants are 
being forced to sacrifice their indepen- 
dence and take salaried positions as 
managers of chain store units. This is 
a bad thing for the country in that the 
independent merchant with a stake in 


the community was normally a conserva- 
tive, while the chain store manager, often 
restless and dissatisfied, working for im- 
mense corporations in which cold-blood- 
ed efficiency counts for nearly every- 
thing and sympathetic personal contact 
is reduced to the minimum, is a potential 
if not an actual radical. Nevertheless 
this is the condition which exists and it 
must be faced in our own insurance 
business as well. 


Too Many Agents 


Perhaps the strongest economic rea- 
son for the decline of the small mer- 
chants was their excessive number; theit 
expense ratio, known in merchandising 
as overhead, put them out of business, 
and that is exactly what is going event 
ually to happen to a considerable pro- 
portion of insurance agents. That pro 
portion should be the illegitimate side- 
line class of agents. Legitimate agents 
are not making excessive profits, meas 
ured by the rewards, equal energy and 
ability, bring in other pursuits, but the 
commissions illegitimate agents make 
are excessive because they ought to 
make none at all. 


A great deal of foolish and unfair crit- 
icism has been directed against com- 
panies for making such appointments. 
Please remember that in any given terri- 
tory it is the desire of the average big 
aggressive company to have an agent ii 
every good town or village; if the com- 
pany cannot get into an_ established 
agency it is the duty of its field man 
to start some one, a lawyer, a barber 
or a grocer, in business and teach him 
how to be an agent. If he doesn’t know 
enough to write policies he can send in 
applications and the company will do 
the rest, paying him the full agency com- 
mission, but if he looks as if he could 
control a couple of hundred dollars in 
premiums he can be and is encouraged 
to be an agent and no one at present 
can stop him. 


How Can It Be Stopped? 


Now, how can he be stopped? These 
inexperienced agents are being appoint- 
ed literally by the thousands all over the 
country; the fire insurance companies 
are lowering the standard of their 
agency plants by constantly adding to 
them more and worse agents; what they 






























Gy HANCOCK BUDGET 
you particularly. If, 
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Budget. 





This would help you to 
lines. Without charge 
be sent on request. 


Uncle Sam and President Coolidge 


it Keep Budgets—Why Not You? 
/ 


wh, | 

ied Vice-President Elect Charles G. Dawes earned 
(I, national acclaim by working out a budget for 
‘7A the United States Government. This was 
iNet adopted as the only practical plan of reducing 
NEA unnecessary Federal expenditures and of know- 
Fe) ing the financial status of the nation. 

DV | 

a President Calvin Coolidge says that he keeps a 
ey personal budget and runs his home on that basis. 
Ep He believes in it for himself and for others. 

094 

Yo) Business men and practical women (of large as 
ie well as of small income) have put their homes 
or on the budget basis, or believe it a good thing 
My) to do so. 

Way If you have found the budget system easy to 
i) operate at home, we believe a copy of the JOHN 


believe a budget is too much trouble, then we 
want you to see how simple is the John Hancock 
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really need is exactly the reverse—fewer 
and better ones. Consequently, the 
problem before us is how to decrease 
the number of agents and improve their 
quality. 

Who can solve this problem? Not the 
agents themselves; no given limited 
number of agents in any community can 
establish an inflexible status quo and 
deny the right of a fellow citizen to en- 
gage as a competitor in their business, 
especially if his state insurance depart- 
ment approves of his engaging in it. 

Not the insurance departments : agency 
qualification laws may help to some ex- 
tent, but almost any prospective agent 
can easily be coached to pass such tests, 
and no state has as yet indicated its 
purpose to put on its books and enforce 
a qualification act sufficiently stringent 
to dam the flood of side-line agents. 


Companies Have the Solution 


The problem must, in my opinion, be 
solved by the companies themselves. It 
would perhaps require more than cour- 
age, indeed it would probably be thought 
sheer recklessness for any single com- 
pany official to endeavor to solve it, 
but the importance of courage is the 
theme of these remarks, and I therefore 
venture to offer the following plan as 
at least a basis of solution: 

I would have all the representative 
stock companies—say, all those belong- 
ing to the National Board—establish 
what we may call a Good Practice Com- 
pact and reach an unanimous agreement 
that, commencing July 1, 1925, no com 
pany for a period of three years—an 
experimental term—should start any new 
agent in the business. 

Objection may be raised that it would 
be extremely difficult to get even a prac- 
tically unanimous agreement on_ this 
point. I do not think so. All legitimate 
agents would appreciate that such an 
agreement would be highly beneficial to 
them; a refusal to enter into it would 
plainly signify that the dissenting com- 
pany was more anxious to secure new, 
inexperienced agents than to protect and 
assist its old, experienced ones. As a 
matter of ordinary business policy, no 
agency company, no matter how selfish 
its motives, could afford to stay out of 
such a compact, and such an agreement 
would have at least one unique advan- 
tage—no company could violate it with- 
out being immediately found out, as the 
commissioning of agents is a matter of 
public record.. 

There are far too many agents today. 
How to get rid of any material propor- 
tion of those already commissioned is a 
problem for which I suggest no imme- 
diate solution, natural economic laws 
will put an end to many of them. The 
small side-line agent does not as a rule 
last many years; his rich and influen- 
tial uncle dies, the merchant or manu- 
facturer or broker on whose business he 
has largely relied passes on, or for some 
other reason he gets discouraged and 
sells out or quits. I can think of no 
way to accelerate his departure, but my 
plan would at least prevent a new crop 
from springing up in his place and would 
in many cases divert his business to 
legitimate insurance men—a good start 
in the right direction.. 

It seems to me essential that some- 
thing of this sort be done if the Amer- 
ican agency system is to be preserved 
That system was fundamentally based 
on sole agency representation; the com- 
pany protected every agent’s exclusive 
right to his given territory and the agent 
was proud of the companies he _ repre- 
sented and loyal to them. Nowadays, when 
practically every large company, through 
multiple agencies, incorporated subsidi- 
aries and unincorporated annexes, has as 
many connections in any town as it can 


(Continued on page 34) 
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To sell successfully is to 
have faith in your com- 
modity, whatever it may 
be, and by that faith inspire 
buying confidence in your 
prospective customers. 


In this respect selling fire 
insurance is no different 
than selling shoes or auto- 
mobiles. If you have faith 
in the financial strength 








and loss service of the com- 
panies you represent, it is 
that much easier to inspire 
confidence in the ability of 
your agency to protect 
property against financial 
loss. 

A policy in The Home 
of New York provides the 
protection of America’s 
Largest and Strongest Fire 
Insurance Company. 
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C. J. Ayres Was Once 
Telegraph Operator 

ALSO DEPARTMENT STORE MAN 

Story of Saranac Lake Agency Whose 


Anniversary Executives and Spe- 
cials Will Attend 





A number of prominent executives, 
specials and adjusters in the business 
will attend the anniversary dinner of 
Clinton J. Ayres at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
on Monday, March 9. The agency is 42 
years old and Mr. Ayres has been head 
of it for ten years. 

The story of this agency is a very 
jnteresting one as showing the ground 
work and background upon which an 
unusually successful agency is built. This 
story began in November, 1883, when the 
Agricultural appointed O. E. Miller of 
Saranac Lake. In January, 1900, the 
agency was changed to O. E. Miller & 
Clark, who, in turn, were succeeded by 
E. R. Young. Mr. Young was succeeded 
by Clinton J. Ayres on March 1, 1915. 
Five years later the name of the agency 
was changed to Clinton J. Ayres, Inc., 
of which Mr. Ayres is president; Maud 
E. Jackson, vice-president, and Floyd H. 
Greene, secretary and treasurer. 


The Late J. Reginald Foster and 
J. T. Howes 


Mr. Young had associated with him 
J. Reginald Foster, who was ap- 
pointed agent by the Northern Assur- 
ance Company January 1, 1895. Mr. 
Foster came to Saranac Lake because of 
climatic conditions, but regained his 
health, returned to New York, where 
he lived several years and died of an 
entirely different complaint than the one 
which brought him to Saranac Lake. 

Mr. Foster was succeeded on Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, by James T. Howes. Mr. 
Howes had been a special agent for one 
of the Philadelphia companies. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Howes at that time was 
Edw. R. Young and the name of the 
firm was Howes & Young. Mr. Howes 
continued to act as special agent, mak- 
ing frequent visits to remote parts of 
the state, adjusting losses, etc. 

On one of these trips Mr. Howe con- 
tracted a cold and this later developed 
into pneumonia, from which he was un- 
able to recover. 

On October 4, 1900, Edw. R. Young, 
who was already a member of the firm, 
was appointed as agent. It was under Mr. 
Young’s activities that the Saranac Lake 
agency really developed and became one 
of the leading, if not the leading, agency 
of Saranac Lake. Mr. Young was a 
true sportsman, a most genial compan- 
ion and a successful business man. 


Mr. Ayres Enters Agency 


Upon the death of Mr. Young in Jan- 
uary, 1915, it became necessary to turn 
over the agency to a new management, 
as Mrs. Mary Connett Young, mother 91 
Edw. R. Young, was unable to conduct 
the business. Arrangements were made 
for its purchase by Mr. Ayres, who took 
possession March 1, 1915. His activities 
before taking over the agency were var- 
ied, although for fourteen years pre- 
vious he had been connected with the 
W. C. Leonard Department Store in Sar- 
anac Lake, acting as bookkeeper, assist- 
ant manager, etc. Prior to this, he was 
in the meat business in New York City, 
Wilkes-Barre, and in hotels as telez- 
rapher and clerk. 

“Prior to “March 1, 1915, I had prac- 
tically no knowledge of the insurance 
business excepting the 80% clause whicn 
I had to become familiar with handling 
our records of stock in the store,” said 
Mr. Ayres to THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER. 

“Associated with me is Miss Maud E. 
Jackson, vice-president, who was with 
the agency when I purchased it, and ha'l 
been with Mr. Young since 1911. She 
being familiar with the business, was of 
great assistance to me. 

“Floyd H. Greene, secretary and treas- 
urer, became associated with the agency 
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the same year I purchased it. Mr. Greene, 
after graduating from Saranac Lake 
High School, was one of my assistants 
the W. C. Leonard store in the mail 
order department for four years. From 
1913 to 1915 he taught school. When |! 
took over the agency in 1915, Miss Jack- 
son was in charge of the office and was 
able to handle the work alone; the busi 
ness has grown to such an extent that 
she now has four assistants. 

“The agency occupied one room in the 
second floor of the Colter Building on 
Main street, the office Mr. Young oc- 
cupied for so many years. I remained 
there conducting an insurance business 
until October 1, 1902, when we moved 
across the street to the Berkeley Hotel 
Building, our present quarters, and we 
then added a real estate department 
which I handled alone for two years 
and which is now in charge of S. J. Ben 
son. When I took over the agency, I 
found Mr. Young had a very valuable 
clientele among the New York brokers 
and due to their loyalty to the agency 


this clientele has continued and in 
creased. 
Outside Activities 
“My local activities outside of my 


agency activities have been varied. At 
present I am a director of the local 
Agents Association of the State of New 
York: a director and vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, secretary of 
the Adirondack Civic League, a director 
of the Saranac Lake Co-operative Build- 
ing & Loan Association. By the way, 
this association was started by my prede- 
cessor, Mr. Young, and was connected 
with this agency up to the time of his 
death. I was secretary of the associa- 
tion untiJ January, 1920, when the asso- 
ciation had grown to the extent it 
seemed necessary to turn this work over 
to another, although the offices of the 
association still occupy a part of our 
present office quarters. I was a mem- 
ber of the School Board from 1913 to 
1924; from 1921 to 1924 TI served as presi- 
dent of the Board.” 


Mr. Ayres is married, has two daugh- 
ters in high school, and a son, Donald 
F., twenty years of age, completing his 
third year at Cornell University in the 
electrical engineering course. 

“We hope to have a large number of 
the company representatives here at the 
anniversary,’ said Mr. Ayres. “I have 
taken the matter of transportation up 
with Mr. Neil Mooney, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the New York 
Central, who is a personal friend, and 
he is arranging for a car for the exclu- 
sive occupancy of those coming to Sar- 
anac Lake to celebrate with Adirondack 
Ayres. In the afternoon of March 9 we 
propose to have open house from 2 to 5 
o'clock, greeting our friends; in the 
evening at 7:30 we will have a dinner at 
the Riverside Inn for the company offi- 
cials, special agents and the agency 
force, and a few business associates, such 
as the presidents of the two local banks, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and others. 

“We are perfecting plans for a contest 
for the students of the Junior and Senior 
High Schools and another for the gen- 
eral public, prizes to be awarded on 
March 9.” 


Philadelphia Fire Society 
Announces Change of Name 
The Fire Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia has changed its name to the Insur 
ance Society of Philadelphia because of 
the large number of members belonging to 
the casualty business. The old name was 
misleading and failed properly to interpret 
the character of the organization. Harold 
V. Smith, as previously announced, was 
elected president. Other officers are: vice- 
presidents, H. Jordan Dooley, and C. W. 
Johnson; secretary, Henry B. Quinn; 
treasurer, H. Wilbur Brown; executive 
W. W. Berry, Malcolm B. 
Foard, A. H. Reeve, J. Sanderson Trump 
and David Swope. 


committee, 
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British Fire Losses 
$38,630,500 in 1924 


LOWEST FIGURE IN YEARS 








Companies Are Expected to Make 
Money on Their Fire Under- 
writing Last Year 





The estimate of the cost of the principal 
fire losses in Great Britain and Ireland has 
just been issued for December, thus 
enabling an estimate for the whole year 
to be made. The losses for the month 
of December were again on a compara- 
tively small scale, since they only amounted 
to £288,000 ($1,440,000). For the second 
half of 1924, from a loss point of view, 
compared with many similar periods of 
recent years, the ratio was remarkably 
favorable. During the past six months the 
total fire loss was less by £1,410,000 ($7,- 
500,000 than for the corresponding period 
of last year, and the losses for the first 
half of the year were less than for the 
first six months of 1923. by | £764,000 
($3,820,000). The total diminution, there- 
fore, amounted to £2,174,400 ($10,872,000). 

The total cost for the year of all the 
principal fires amounted to  £5,017,400 
($25,087,000) as compared with a corre- 
sponding cost of £7,191,800 ($35,959,000) 
in 1923 and £6,218,000 ($31,090,000) in 
1922. The figures for 1924 are by far the 
most favorable since 1917, when the total 
amounted to £4,066,900 ($20,334,500). 
These figures only take into account, how- 
ever, fires costing individually £1,000 
($5,000) or more. If 50 per cent be added 
to them (a figure which has been found 
pretty accurate as a guide for many years 
past) for the amounts of losses under 
£1,000, the total cost for 1924 amounts to 
£7,526,100 ($38,630,500). 

These figures compare most favorably 
with those of 1923 and 1922 when they 
were respectively £10,787,700 and £9,327,000 
($53,938,500 and $46,635,000). The real 
costs of fires in the same way in 1917 
would have been increased to £6,100,300 
($30,501,500). Considering the increase in 
the bulk of premiums it is believed that 
the underwriting profits will be of a gen- 
erally satisfactory nature to all offices. 


Ac. Thoms } Made Agency Supt. 
of National Liberty for Penna, 


D. C. Thoms, manager of the branch 
office of the National Liberty at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed agency superin- 
tendent for the middle department terri- 
tory, comprising Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, with headquarters at the home 
office in New York. The change will be 
effective February 15. Mr. Thoms started 
in insurance in 1898, with the old Thur- 
ingia and later spent several years each 





with Hall & Henshaw, Automobile of 
Hartford and the National Union. He 
went with the National Liberty several 


years ago as manager of the Pittsburgh 
branch office, which position he filled with 
marked success. 


BROOKLYN AGENCIES COMBINE 


John F. Short and Arthur H. Larson, 
both local agents in Brooklyn for separate 
groups of companies, have combined their 
agencies as of February 1, and will do 
business as Short & Larson at 166 Remsen 
Street. The combined agency will repre- 
sent the Westchester, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Scottish Union & National, North- 
ern of N. Y., Merchants Fire, County Fire, 
American National and the Home Fire & 
Marine. 


BALTIMORE APPOINTMENT 
The Independence Fire of Philadelphia 
has appointed C. Braddock Jones, of 
Thompson & Jones, as its agent at Balti- 
more, Md. Mr. Jones is well known there 
in fire and casualty circles. 


WILMINGTON, N. C., ACTS 
The local board of Wilmington, N. C.. 
has given its endorsement to the Mil 
waukee declaration of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 
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“Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 William Street, New York 
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January Ist, 1924 


ASSETS 
Bonds and Mortgages.. $493,500.00 
U.S. Liberty Bonds.... 745,400.00 


Government, City, Rail- 
road and other Bonds 





and Stocks.......... 40,140,839.47 
Cashin Banksand Office 2,546,217.38 

Premiums in Course of 
Collection .......... 8,482,604.96 
Interest Accrued....... 365,938.44 

Reinsurance Recover- 
able on Paid Losses. 118,775.18 
$52,893,275.43 





LIABILITIES 

. $3,500,000.00 
Sarpl DE csuncuatreaitionss 15,692,715.02 
... 19,763,165.41 
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$52,893,275.43 


Surplus to Policy Holders - 


$19,192,715.02 
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Special Risk Heads 
Form Own Conference 


Cc. W. PIERCE MADE CHAIRMAN 
Acting in Advisory Capacity Managers 
of Sprinkler Depts. Can Be of 
Constructive Influence 


Nearly thirty men who are heads of the 
underwriting of sprinklered and_ special 
risk business in their respective companies 
have formed an organization called the 
Conference of Special Risk Underwriters 
which promises to become an active and 
important factor in that branch of fire in- 
surance. Curtis W. Pierce, vice-president 
and head of the engineering departments 
of the America Fore companies, was one 
of the first to conceive the idea of this 
organization and at a meeting held last 
week was elected chairman. 

Those who have been picked to serve on 
the first advisory committee with Mr. 
Pierce include the following: W. B. 
Burchell of the Commercial Union, secre- 
tary; rank J. Mckadden of the Home; 





PIERCE 


C.. “We 


Logan J. Borland of the Great American, 
and I, Minot Blake of the Phoenix of 
Hartford. 

These sprinklered risk department heads 
who have formed the Conference of Spe- 
cial Risk Underwriters believe there is a 
real need and place for such a body. Their 
intention is to bring before the monthly 
meetings problems of the business, such as 
rates, policy forms and other factors touch- 
ing on the underwriting of special risxs. 
Sprinklered risk underwriting is rapid}. 
creasing as owners of industrial ana 
mercantile plants are learning évery day 
the splendid low loss experience on estab- 
lishments equipped with automatic sprinix- 
lers, 

As underwriting increases, competition 
becomes keener and more problems of 4 
difficult nature arise. All these are propei 
matters for the new organization to con- 
sider. It is intended that sub-committees 
will be assigned subjects for review and 
analysis and reports will be made at the 
general meetings once a month. There dis- 
cussion will take place, with free inter- 
change of ideas, to the end that definite 
conclusions may be reached. 

Although the, Special Risk Conference 
can act only in an advisory capacity it 
nevertheless will have considerable influ- 
ence with rating organizations and home 
offices of companies as its decisions will 
represent the opinion of the best experts 
actively engaged in writing sprinklered 
and special risks. Mr. Pierce foresees the 


time when practically every establishment 
that should be equipped with sprinklers will 
he so protected because an awakened and 
educated public opinion will demand the 
removal of dangerous fire hazards in con- 


gested districts where there are large 
values at stake. ; 

Membership on the advisory committee 
will be changed at comparatively frequent 
intervals in order to get every member of 
the organization actively engaged in its 
work. At the meeting held last weel 
members came from Boston, Springficd, 
Hartford and other nearby centers, thus 
showing the interest already displayed. Mir. 
Pierce and the others on the advisory com- 
mittee are very enthusiastic about the 
future value of the new organization. 

Mr. Pierce was born in Brooklyn in 
1880. His insurance career started in 1900 
with the Associated Factory Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies at Boston as an 
engineer and field man. In 1912 he entered 
the engineering department of the “Amer- 
ica Fore’ companies as a field engineer 
with headquarters in Boston. During the 
war Mr. Pierce was one of the Govern- 
ment’s “dollar a year” men in connection 
with the War Industries Board in Wash- 
ington. He was called to the home office 
in 1918 as chief engineer, to take general 
charge of the entire engineering depart- 
ment. The growth and expansion of this 
department under his direction made _ it 
advisable to have an officer at its head, so 
in January, 1921, he was made secretary. 
Last year he was elected vice-president of 
the three companies. 


MAHONEY TO VISIT CUBA 


James J. Mahoney, special agent for the 
County Fire of Philadelphia and Granite 
State of Portsmouth, N. H., with head- 
quarters at Syracuse, N. Y., leaves for 
Cuba on a vacation the early part of Feb- 
ruary to be gone until March. Mahoney 
plans to return by way of Key West and 
visit the resorts along the east coast of 
Florida. He plans also to visit Jackson- 
ville and Charleston, S. C., before start- 
ing north. 





216TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











NET PREMIUMS $28,462,711 


The Insurance Company of North 


America’s annual statement for 1924 
shows: 
Net Premium Income for 

1 2 CUE ee ate gee $28,462,711.87 
ROU AGE oondéccsiciue ve: 53,622,474.28 


Surplus to Policyholders.... 23,996)595,99 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Continuously in business since 1852 
The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany A in = gencereetons of = a 
} agement, and the management E 
HANOVER is an aheahabs scoumanes of 

} the security of its policy. 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
a | LMAN, Secy. 
H. T. GIBERSON, Treasurer 
F. E. SAMMONS, Asst. Secy. 
A. E. GILBERT, Asst. Secy. 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


Howle, Jarvie & Wright, Inc, General Ageate 
Metropolitan District 
61 JOHN STREET NEW YeRK 

































RENT INSURANCE protects a 


“RENTS” 





property owner against loss of 
rental income during the time the 
building is rendered untenantable 
In the event of 
destruction of the building, this in- 
surance will continue the rent until 
the property is restored to a tenant- 
Rent is the value 
received as income from owned 
property occupied by others. Un- 
less such insurance is carried, a 


by a fire damage. 


able condition. 


property owner is 


RENTAL VALUE INSURANCE 





without any 


reimbursement for loss of rents, as 
the fire policy covers only the build- 


ing values. 


The above pertinent paragraphs are from “RENTS,” 
our latest eight-page pamphlet, which is replete with 
SELLING SUGGESTIONS on Rent and Rental Value 
Write to the Advertising Department for 


Insurance. 
vour copy. 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N-Y. 


ERNEST STURM 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


indemnifies the owner who occupies 
his own building, for the loss repre- 
sented by the temporary rent and 
expense to which he may be put 
during the rebuilding or restor- 
ation of the property (but in no 
event to exceed the rental value of 
the damaged property). 
Value includes expenses, consisting 
of taxes, interest on mortgage, and 
other maintenance costs that neces- 
sarily continue. 


Rental 


PAUL L. HAID 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Edward Brown & Sons’ 
Oriental Department 


DESCRIBED BY A. M. BROWN 


Group; Total 
Brown Annual Premium Receipts 


Here and Abroad Top $3,500,000 


Represents American 


“The Underwriters’ Report” of San 
Francisco got out a supplement a fort- 
night ago covering the activity of a 
Coast general agency, which is one of 
the most complete things of the kind 
yet seen in the insurance business. It 
was sixteen pages in size and not only 
told the story about Edward Brown & 
Sons, general agents for a number of 
companies, which is celebrating its fif 
tieth anniversary, but printed the pic 
tures of a‘ large number of producers jin 
the establishment as well as of the 
otheers. 

Arthur M. Brown is now head of the 
institution. In 1924 Edward Brown & 
Sons had a premium income of $3,500, 
000, of which three-quarters of ‘a: mil 
lion dollars were marine premiums, one 
third of a million dollars auto premiums, 
$100,000 casualty and sureties and over 
half a million in the Oriental department. 
The Oriental department, by the way, 
was described by Arthur M. Brown, Jr., 
who is a graduate of the University of 
California and entered the insurance 
business as an office boy in the marine 
department of Edward Brown & Sons, 
later becoming a special agent, and on 
January 1, 1923, being made junior 
partner. 

Mr. Brown’s Story 

The story of the Oriental department, 
in part, follows: 

“In 1920 the senior partner of the 
firm of Edward Brown & Sons, Arthur 
M. Brown, armed ‘only with a letter of 
authorization and an unlimited amount 
of Yankee persistence and perseverance, 
left San Francisco with the ‘avowed in 
tention of advancing the banner of 
American insurance in the Far East. 
Mr. Brown's experiences in the Orient 
would fill a good-sized book; suffice to 
say that his mission prospered and re 
sulted in the formation of a pool, com 
posed originally of six American insur 
ance companies: The Globe & Rutgers. 
Agricultural, Rossia, United States Fire. 
North River, and the Hamilton Fire, and 
augmented later by the addition of a 
seventh company, the Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania. 

“This pool operates today under the 
name of the American-Asiatic Inter- 
Reinsurers. A connection was estab- 
lished by Mr. Brown with a group of 
enterprising young Americans in Shang- 
hai who are doing business under the 
name of the American-Asiatic Under- 
writers; this firm is today one of the 
leading factors in the Shanghai insur 
ance world. 


Rapid Growth 


“Their story is a real romance. When 
Mr. Brown first met Cornelius V. Starr. 
the head of the American-Asiatic Un 
derwriters, he found him in a little back 
office, upstairs, off one of the almost de 
serted streets of the Shanghai business 
district. Today the American-Asiatic 
Underwriters occupy an entire building 
on Nanking road in the heart of com- 
mercial Shanghai. 

“The first year’s operations were 
tragic, resulting in a loss ratio of stag 
gering proportions, on an_ extremely 
meager premium income. The second 
year showed a gain, but this gain oc 
curred both in losses and premiums. The 
third year’s operations were. slightly 
more encouraging, although the net re 
sults were still on the wrong side of the 
ledger. Last year, however, by careful 
and conservative underwriting, and by 
virtue of their now thorough acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the native Chi- 
nese, the results attained by these en- 








terprising compatriots of ours were ex- 
cellent and resulted in a surprising profit 
to the companies, who are thus begin- 
ning to realize a reward which is right- 
fully theirs by virtue of their patience 
and perseverance during the three first 
lean years. 


Inspection Difficulties 


“Starting to write business only in 
Shanghai, the American-Asiatic Inter- 
Reinswrers have now extended their op- 
erations to many portions of China; 1924 
has seen the second visit of Arthur M. 
3rown to the Orient and has marked the 
further extension of the operations of 
the China pool. Mr. Brown’s letters to 
this office, although describing actual 
business conditions, nevertheless read 
like a travelogue. He tells of a city, 
Chung King by name, 1,200 miles up the 
Yangtze river in the interior of Chia. 
A city larger than San Francisco, having 
some 800,000 souls. It can safely be 
ventured that few, if any, of our readers 
have ever heard of this town before, yet 
the American-Asiatic Inter-Reinsurers 
are writing a considerable volume of 
premiums on the stores and dwellings 
which comprise it. The Chinese inhab- 
itants, many of whom have never seen 
a white man, are very antagonistic to the 
so-called ‘Foreign Devil. While Mr. 

3rown was making an inspection in 
Chung King for the purpose of deter- 
mining limits of liability and differen- 
tiating between the good and the unsat- 
isfactory forms of construction, he was 
followed everywhere by a curious crowd, 
who resented vociferously and, at times. 
violently, the intrusion of the two or 
three foreigners who comprised the 
party, into the bailiwick. The same 
natives, however, are glad to buy from 
the same ‘Foreign Devil’ the protection 
they so urgently need against loss bv 
fire, and pay their premiums without any 
protest, collecting their losses, when 
these occur, on the same basis. 

“In the first vear of its operations the 
pool wrote $325.000 in premiums, in the 
second year $436,000, and last year the 
premiums were $511,000. Last year the 
loss ratio was 33%, a truly gratifying 
showing.” 


Short History of Brown Office 


Edward Brown established his agency 
in San Francisco in 1875, leaving an es- 
tablished insurance business in Pennsyl- 
vania to stake his future on a turn of the 
wheel of fortune in the Far West. He 
died in 1904. The business was con- 
tinued by his sons, Arthur M. Brown 
and Herbert Brown. In 1917 the marine 
department was established; in 1918, the 
automobile department. 

Among the companies represented by 
Edward Brown & Sons which advertise 
in the edition are the Agricultural, Globe 
& Rutgers, Metropolitan Casualty, U. S. 
Merchants & Shippers. Hamilton Fire, 
Appleton & Cox, Inc., Svea and Hudson 
companies. 


Several More Local Boards 
Endorse Milwaukee Resolution 


Several more local boards of fire agents 
have endorsed the Milwaukee resolution 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Among the latest to get on the 
band wagon are the following: Insurance 
Association of Central Pennsylvania, head- 
quarters at Harrisburg; Quincy Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Quincy, Ill.; Scranton, 
Pa., local board; Ohio Association of Ohio 
Farmers agents, and the Dayton, Ohio, 
local board. The regional meeting of the 
New York Association, held at Jamestown 
last week also endorsed the declaration. 


MERCHANTS FIRE PROMOTES 

The Merchants Fire of New York, has 
promoted Joseph L, Leffson, secrttary, to 
the position of vice-president. He has been 
with the company for nine years. George 
I, Warch, auditor, has been made secre- 
tary and auditor. G. A. Ziemen, assistant 
secretary, has been elected secretary and 
Herbert F. Rohrbach has been made assist- 
ant secretary. 
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For over a century the Hart- 
ford has promptly paid every 
just claim. 

Fair treatment makes friends. 
Friends make customers. The 
Hartford has friends everywhere 
and live agents nearly every- 
where. 

Why not write us regarding 
your city? Perhaps the Hartford 
can be of service to you. 


HARTFORD FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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A.D.1720 


CORPORATION! 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
84 William Street New York City 


John H. Packard, United States Manager 
Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 


From the Charter granted in 1720 to 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE—— 


“To make Assurances of Houses, Warehouses, Goods, Wares and 
Merchandise from Accidents by Fire which tends to the Publick 
Good and Security of Many who have been and may be Preserved 
from the Ruin and Impoverishment which otherwise might ensue 
from such Calamities.” 


It is only natural that with such an ideal of public service 
the Corporation has prospered and endured and by its 


record may be rated as among the very strongest of the 
world’s successful insurance organizations. This year 


marks the 52nd anniversary of the entrance of The Lon- 
don Assurance into the United States and the 205th of 
its world wide activity. A permanent dependable fire 
office that has the confidence of its agents and those with 
whom it transacts business. 





The Manhattan Fire and Marine Jnsurance Co. 


84 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary Wm. Schaefer, Asst. Secretary 
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Position of Commissioner Hyde 


(Continued from page 1) 


sider company investments and their home 
office expenses in passing on the question 
of rates in the state. 

The contempt case has already been 
argued before the Supreme Court and 
counsei for the companies and Hyde have 
submitted briefs. It is possible that the 
high court may hand down a decision in 
that case the latter part of this month. 
Final arguments were heard on November 
7, 1924. 

On July 19, 1923, Superintendent Hyde 
was enjoined by Circuit Judge Westhues 
from putting into effect a second order 
for a reduction in Missouri rates or taking 
any action affecting the existing rates pend- 
ing the outcome of the original rate case 
which at that time was being presented 
before Special Commissioner Williamson. 

Following that injunction by Judge West- 
hues the new Missouri statute referred to 
became law, and on November 9, 1923, 
Hyde isued his third rate reduction order. 
Counsel for the companies brought the 
matter before Judge Westhues and the 
Circuit Judge on December 15 issued an 
order holding Superintendent Hyde in con- 
tempt of court and giving him until De- 
cember 24, 1923, to withdraw his rate re- 
duction order. The alternative was a fine 
of $100 per day for every day the order 
remained unrecalled. 

Hyde Fights On 

Instead of withdrawing his order Hyde 
through counsel applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of prohibition, and on 
December 24 Judge Westhues was notified 
by the Supreme Court en bann not to pro- 
ceed further with the enforcement of the 
judgment entered against Hyde. 

Former Attorney General John T. Bark- 
er of Kansas City, attorney for Hyde, in 
applying to the Supreme Court for the 
writ of prohibition alleged that Judge 
Westhues had exceeded his authority in 
issuing the injunction against Superinten- 
dent Hyde and also by holding him in 
contempt of court. 

It was on those points that the matter 
was argued before the high court, but the 
entire rate fight was given an airing in 
the course of events. 

However, while those cases are pending 
in the courts the entire question of rate- 
reduction in Missouri hinges on the out- 
come of the Aetna case against Hyde which 
has gone to the Supreme Court on the 
rate-reduction issues solely. 

Judge Williamson’s findings were so 
sweeping that they took in every issue that 
could be raised by Hyde and his counsel 
including the new Missouri statute under 
which he acted in issuing his third rate 
order. Judge Williamson held the new 
statute unconstitutional. 

May Be Fined $40,000 

Should the Missouri Supreme Court 
sustain Judge Westhues in his ruling hold- 
ing Hyde in contempt of court the Super- 
intendent now faces the possibility of hav- 
ing to pay the court a total of $40,300 in 
fines at the rate of $100 per day from 
December 24, 1923, to January ot; 1925, 


pera Fire, Hertford, Names 
Charles W. Gross a Director 


The board of directors of the Aetna 
lire of Hartford last week elected 
Charles Welles Gross a member of the 
board to succeed his father, Charles C. 
Gross, one of the ablest insurance law- 
yers in the country, who died recently: 
The younger Mr. Gross has long been 
prominent in legal circles in Hartford 
and is a member of the firm af Gross, 
Gross & Hyde. He is a graduate of 
Yale and of the Harvard Law School. 

Mr. Gross served on the board of 
street commissioners from 1907 to 1909 
and was appointed to the Hartford park 
commission in 1913 and elected president 
of the park board in 1919. He is also 
a trustee of the Security Trust Com- 
pany and the Society of Savings. 





PHILADELPHIA MERGER 


Robert M. Coyle & Co., of Philadelphia, 
will absorb the William Arrott, Inc., agency 
as of February 1. 


with another $100 piling up for each day 
thereafter. However, it is not very prob- 
able that the Superintendent will have to 
pay any such amount. He has ample 
funds with which to pay such an assess- 
ment, but the attorneys for the companies 
will be willing to compromise by letting 
him off with a minor fine if they win the 
moral victory hoped for. 

Aside from his rate cases Superintendent 
Hyde during the course of 1924 also met 
with several legal reverses in his contro- 
versies with the companies. His efforts 
to hold up the licenses of the Massachu- 
setts companies and to recall the licenses 
of RKhode Island companies because these 
states declined to license Missouri recip- 
rocal companies were defeated. 

The Massachusetts reciprocal question 
is now before a special committee of the 
Bay State legislature and several weeks ago 
this committee visited Missouri and took 
testimony from interested reciprocal in- 
surance men and others. It is possible 
that the Missouri reciprocals will be able 
to get into Massachusetts under certain 
restrictions. Whether these will be ac- 
ceptable to them remains to be seen. 

On another point Hyde also met a legal 
Waterloo in 1924, and that was when he 
endeavored to force the Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company to give up its legal right 
to transfer a suit against it under a Miss- 
ourian’s policy to the Federal Court. 
Clearly Hyde was in error, and had been 
so advised by Former Attorney General 
Jesse W. Barrett. Nevertheless he threat- 
ened to revoke the Missouri license of the 
Aetna until he was told by the United 
States District Court at Kansas City that 
he had no such right. 


Hyde’s Attitude Changing 


During the last months of 1924 Super- 
intendent Hyde showed a decided tendency 
to co-operate with the insurance interests 
of the state,—especially the agents,—on 
several very important matters. This 
change of attitude on his part was wel- 
comed. One of the most wholesome events 
in Missouri insurance history was a con- 
ference between Superintendent Hyde and 
representatives of the stock insurance inter- 
ests, including heads of the various organ- 
izations of agents, held in Kansas City a 
few weeks ago when proposed legislation 
affecting insurance was discussed and an 
agreement reached as to what legislation 
the superintendent and insurance men 
would support. 

Recently Hyde also, following conference 
with representatives of the agents, issued a 
ruling on credit extensions which will 
make it impossible for anyone to rebate 
through long credit extensions, while he 
has also put into effect new rules for the 
regulation of brokers licenses, something 
that the insurance men of the state had 
been hoping for for many years. 

The tenture of Hyde’s term in office is 
problematical. His term expires officially 
in July. However, it will be more peace- 
ful in the future. 





“BRITISH PUBLIC RELATIONS” 


Over in London there is a concern 
named the “Business Builders, Ltd.,” 
which describes itself as “general pub- 
licists.” For the benefit of the publicity 
men in the insurance business I submit 
herewith a section of the letterhead of 
the corporation which explains the na- 
ture of the work: 

“Sales promotion campaigns— 
propaganda—publicity technique— 
educational crusades—capital issues 
—organized appeals.” 

; oe American press agent would be so 
rank, 





ARKANSAS FALLS IN LINE 


The executive and conference committees 
of the Arkansas Association of Insurance 
Agents at Little Rock last week pledged 
their support to the principles of the Na- 
tional Association and called upon the local 
agents of that state to support the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Milwaukee convention 
last year. 


Agent’s Qualification 
Law Is Sustained 


HELD NOT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 





West Virginia Appeals Court Rules That 
Commissioner Has Right to Pass 
on Agent’s Fitness 





The Supreme Court of Appeals of 
West Virginia has held recently that the 
section of the state laws of 1923 giving 
the insurance commissioner authority to 
refuse a certificate or agent’s license to 
one whom he finds not trustworthy and 
competent to transact the business, and 
authorizing him to revoke a certificate 
or license of such agent whenever upon 
investigation he is satisfied that the agent 
is guilty of a violation of the insurance 
laws or is incompetent or untrustworthy, 
is not in violation of the Federal or 
state constitution. 

This section, properly construed, does 
not give the commissioner arbitrary 
power to refuse such certificate or re- 
voke it, so as to render the section un- 
constitutional. His judgment and dis- 
cretion after investigation and trial, will 
not be controlled by mandamus, unless 
it is clear that his decision in refusing 
or revoking the certificate was the re- 
sult of caprice, passion, partiality or 
some ulterior motive. 


State Has Regulatory Power 


Insurance, the West Virginia court 
holds, is quasi-public in its character, 
and the state may, under its police pow- 
er, determine who may engage in the 
insurance business, and prescribe the 
terms and conditions on which it may 
be conducted, and generally regulate it 
and all persons engaged in it. In the 
exercise of this power it may pass stat- 
utes for the regulation of insurance 
agents and the conduct of their busi- 
ness. Cases holding valid South Caro- 
lina and Indiana laws were cited in 
support. 

The Legislature may require qualifi- 
cations in persons engaging as insurance 
agents, require them to procure licenses 
and may provide for the refusal to issue 
or revoke such license after having been 
issued, for cause, specifying them. It 
is generally held that the Legislature can- 
not invest an officer with arbitrary pow- 
er to grant or refuse such licenses, The 
business of acting as an insurance agent 
is a legitimate one. 

Cases were cited by the applicant for 
license and relied upon to sustain the 
proposition that the West Virginia stat- 
ute invests the insurance commissioner 
with arbitrary power, at his will or 
whim, to refuse to issue license to an 
insurance agent or to revoke one after 
it had been issued. 


New York Law Referred To 


While the lower court held that the 
provision in Section 91 of the New York 
Insurance Law that “the superintendent 





Many of the Leading 
Agencies in the United 
States now Represent 


The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. Ives, President 








Why Not You? 


Fire 

Automobile 

Inland Marine and Coastwise 
Tornado 

Rain, Hail 

Rent, Rental Value 
Leasehold 

Use and Occupancy 
Profits 

Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mail 

Parcel Post 

Tourists’ Baggage 
Salesmen’s Samples 
Transit Floaters 
Automobile Truck Transit 
Explosion 

Riot and Civil Commotion 





‘* Then give to THE WORLD the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.’’ 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGE 














mensurate with results. 


State full particulars. 





WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE OF ESTAB- 
LISHED GENERAL INSURANCE BROKER’S 
OFFICE IN NEW YORK CITY 


His work will consist of organizing staff of general insur- 
ance solicitors on commission basis. 


inspire present solicitors, procure and develop new ones. 


Salary nominal at start but eventual remuneration com- 


Confidential. Address 


“New York General Insurance Broker” 
Care The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


He will help and 
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plated the adoption of a common stand- 
ard for all applicants but retaining in 
the superintendent, according to the 
provision quoted, authority to determine 
whether the applicant conforms thereto; 
and that there was no basis for the claim 
that the superintendent is given arbitrary 
or capricious power, or that he could 
not act under regulations and conditions 
applicable to all alike. 

In Welch against the Maryland 
Casualty, the insurance commissioner 
was given authority “for cause shown” 
to refuse to license an agent, and also 
“for cause shown” to determine whether 
any person so appointed was unsuitable 
to act as such agent. The Oklahoma 
court held that this authorized the in- 
surance commissioner to issue and with- 
hold licenses arbitrarily, and that any 
cause sufficient to him, whether fanciful 
or real, would justify him in refusing 
to issue a license. 

In Noble against English, 1918, the 
lowa Supreme Court refused to follow 
the Welch case, holding that the provi- 
sion in the Iowa insurance laws which 
authorized the insurance commissioner 
to refuse for good cause, including non- 
residence in the state, licenses to in- 
surance agents, did not vest in him arbi- 
trary power; that it was a reasonable 
regulation in the interest of the public 
and its proper exercise would be upheld. 

The West Virginia Court pointed out 
that the statute of that state differs from 
those held to be invalid in the Welch and 
Stern cases in that there is no such abso- 
lute powers given to the insurance commis- 
sioner as would warrant him to refuse 
arbitrarily to grant or revoke a license 
or certificate of authority to an insur- 
ance agent. Applicant must have the 
qualifications of trustworthiness and 
competency in the insurance business, 
and the commissioner must find that he 
lacks these qualifications before he can 
refuse. 

The court said in this case: 

“It is not for the courts to question 
the wisdom ot the Legislature in fixing 
the qualifications of an insurance agent, 
or whether it has adopted a wise method 
in determining whether an applicant is 
trustworthy and competent to engage in 
that business—a quasi-public business 
which is so intimately connected with 
the welfare of modern society.” 





E. A. SHEEHAN APPOINTED 

The departmental office of Manager 
James B. Ross, recently appointed general 
agent of the Independence Indemnity, at 
New Orleans, has appointed’ Eugene A. 
Sheehan as manager of the casualty and 
surety department. Mr. Sheehan was for- 
merly with Leon Irwin & Co. 





MANAGES PITTSBURGH OFFICE 
Don Stehle, Jr., who for several years 
has been special agent of Western Pennsyl- 
vania for the National Liberty, has been 
promoted to the position of manager of the 
Pittsburgh branch office to succeed D. C. 
Thoms, who has come to New York. Mr. 
Stehle hegan with the Globe of Pittsburgh 
and later went with the Pittsburgh Fire, 
becoming secretary and treasurer. Then 
he traveled for the L. & L. & G. in West- 
ern Pennsylvania as special agent before 
going with the National Liberty. 
TRIMPI GENERAL ADJUSTER 
Henry F. Trimpi, for eight years man- 
ager of the Newark branch office fire de- 
partment of the Automobile, has been ap- 
pointed general adjuster for New Jersey 
for the Automobile, Fire & Marine Un- 
derwriters, and the Standard Fire. He 
began his insurance career in 1879 with 
the Citizen’s of New York. Mr. Trimpi 
has had years of adjusting experience in 
New York, New Jersey and California. 





VISITED NEW YORK 

Charles G. Strickland, of the firm of 
Strickland & Travis, located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., spent several days in New 
York recently. Other visitors included 
W. S. McCurley, of Baltimore, Md., and 
Ernest C. Wallace, of Wallace & Maxim, 
Portland, Me. 


Laboratories Review 
Work Done During 1924 


FURTHER ADVANCEMENT MADE 





Thorough Investigation of Sprinkler 
Systems Made; Protective Devices 
Improved 





Last year’s volume of work in the pro- 
tection and hydraulic departments of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories of Chi- 
cago and New York, shows excellent 
growth and distribution according to the 
annual review just issued. 

Results just obtained last year in a 
series of fire tests of wall panels con- 
structed of hollow concrete building 
blocks, comprising the varieties and 
shapes in most general use at the pres- 
ent time, have been studied and assem- 
bled into a comprehensive report which 
has been published by the submittors for 
general distribution. The report des- 
cribes and illustrates the tests and their 
outcome, displays general conclusions 
dealing with the performance of these 
building units when subjected to fire ex- 
posure, and records fire retardant classi- 
fications of wall constructions of this 
character computed from the results of 
the tests. This research has provided a 
foundation on which to develop a pro- 
gram for the listing of outputs of con- 
crete block factories and for counter- 
checking of listed products. 


Additional Safes Listed 


Testing of safes continues as one of 
the leading activities. The year’s work 
has added several new entries to the list 
of those from whom standard labeled 
products of this class can be obtained, 
and has extended the variety of patterns 
and styles, made by subscribers of long- 
er standing in the list, on which label- 
ing is authorized as a result of fire tests. 

New methods and equipment have 
been devised for counterchecking the 
quality of the insulation used in labeled 
safes and for obtaining evidence as to 
permanence of its fire resistance and in- 
sulating properties. 

Work on fire doors, fire windows, roof 
coverings and miscellaneous groups has 
continued in normal volume. Windows 
designed with hollow metal frames and 
with sash of plate steel members appear 
to be progressing from the status of a 
novelty to that of a distinctive class, 
while the established classes show ac- 
cretions to the published list of labeled 
products. Metal lath, for use as a plas- 
ter base in the finishing of partitions and 
ceilings, may now be found among listed 
products. 

Composition shingles, electro-plated 
with metallic copper, and similar shingles 
carrying a rigid covering of slate, are 
among novelties which during the year 
have been recommended for classifica- 
tions higher than those which have thus 
far been earned by the more familiar 
types of labeled shingles. 

Hydraulic Department 


The most noteworthy work of the hy- 
draulic department during the year has 
been the investigation of the spacing and 
distribution of automatic sprinklers 
which has been in progress during the 
latter portion of the year. This inves- 
tigation was discussed in some detail in 
an article which appeared in the No- 
vember, 1924, issue of Laboratories’ Da- 
ta, and it may suffice to say here that 
when reduced to its most simple terms 
the investigation may be said to in- 


volve two phases, the first of which 
deals with how the water gets to the 
automatic sprinklers, and the second with 
what becomes of the water after it is 
discharged from the sprinklers. The 
work contemplated is approximatey half 
completed, and will be pushed to com- 
pletion early in 1925. 

An average of about four hundred old 
automatic sprinklers per month, taken 
from automatic sprinkler installations 
throughout the country, have been sub- 
mitted for test during the year, these 
heads ranging in period of service from 
about two to thirty years under widely 
varying service conditions. In every 
case the test work has resulted in the 
usual report with recommendations re- 
specting the sprinklers remaining in the 
equipments of which the samples sub- 
mitted are as a rule representative. 

With but few exceptional cases, this 
work is done without cost either to the 
assured or the interested inspection de- 
partments, the cost of the work being 
borne by the automatic sprinkler manu- 
facturers in testimony of their interest 
in maintaining sprinkler equipments in 
their most efficient state. In many cases 
new sprinklers to replace those sub- 
mitted for tests are furnished the as- 
sured directly from the laboratories, 
without charge. In other cases the re- 
ports are accompanied by certificates of 
test, which, when presented to the 
sprinkler manufacturers’ local repre- 
sentatives, enable the assured to secure 
replacement sprinklers and _ proper 
credit for those submitted for test. 

Aside from the sprinkler spacing and 
distribution investigation and the old 
head test work, referred to in the fore- 
going, the sprinkler division of the hy- 
draulic department has concerned itself 
principally with the investigation of new 
automatic sprinklers, both plain and 
wax-coated, pressure gauges, thermo- 
stats, fusible links, and similar devices. 

This division maintains supervision 
over the production of all listed auto- 
matic sprinklers by means of quarterly 
check tests on samples collected by in- 
spectors at the various plants in which 
these sprinklers are produced, in addi- 
tion to the check on the product which 
is had by virtue of the regular inspec- 
tions at the plant. This involves con- 
siderable check test work, and compar- 
isons of parts with limit gauges. At the 
end of each year summaries of all ad- 
verse criticisms registered as a result 
of the regular inspections and the quar- 
terly check test work are prepared to 
cover each listed sprinkler, and copies 
of these summeries are placed in the 
hands of the sprinkler manufacturers so 
that each may be advised of the record 
of his particular product. 





E. C. IRVIN TO REMAIN ACTIVE 





President of Fire Association, 86 Years 
Old, to Become Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Elihu C. Irvin, president of the Fire 
Association and its associated companies, 
who is going to retire from the presi- 
dency in a couple of months, will con- 
tinue to be active in fire insurance 
despite the fact that he is eighty-six 
years of age. Concerning his future Mr. 
Irvin has this to say: “When I retire 
as president I will continue as chairman 
of the board and naturally as a member 
of all important committees of the board. 
I shall continue to take an active part in 
directing the affairs of the Fire Associa- 
tion, Victory and Reliance.” 
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Fire and Automobile Lines 
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Automobile Liability Insurance 
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Character Sketch of 
Hugh Lewis Printed 


CALLED “CITIZEN OF WORLD” 





Liverpool & London & Globe General 
Manager Had Three Sons Who 
Served in War 





Hugh Lewis, general manager of the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, is the sub- 
ject of an interesting sketch in the publi- 
cation of the Globe Indemnity, “Around 
the Globe.” 

“Mr. Lewis has been perhaps properly 
described as a ‘Citizen of the World,’ 
since the ramifications in all departments 
of insurance of the ‘Liverpool’ necessarily 
require his constant concern with matters 
arising throughout the entire world; but 
we are inclined to believe that the United 
States has a very warm spot in his heart 
and that he is very much attached to our 
country,” says the writer. 

“Mr. Lewis has always been a deep stu- 
dent of the business of insurance from an 
educational, as well as a practical view- 
point, but nevertheless has found time to 
interest himself in the arts and in sport. 


His Sons 


“In studying the characteristics of so 
versatile and able a man as Mr. Lewis it 
is interesting to observe how many of his 
fine qualities are reflected in his family. 
Mr. Lewis’ three sons all served in the 
army during the Great War, two of them 
in the Royal Air Force, his eldest boy 
being eventually brought down and killed 
in a spectacular air fight on the French 
front, in a life and death struggle alone 
against five enemy machines. His eldest 
surviving son (now a member of one of 
the largest firms of insurance brokers in 
London and, incidentally, at present in this 
ceuntry) fortunately came safely through 
three years’ air fighting and was 
awarded the coveted Distinguished Flying 
Cross. His youngest son, after graduat- 
ing with honors at Cambridge University, 
has also entered the profession of insur- 
ance. 

“As is well known, Mr. Lewis prepared 
himself for air fighting, but owing to age 
was not allowed by the authorities to pro- 
ceed in his training, though he secured 
the Royal Aero Club pilot certificate for 
efficiency in the air. At the time he had 
the distinction of being the oldest citizen 
to secure that diploma. 

“To all such, and notably to those who 
laid down their lives for us, we are, each 
of us, on both sides of the ocean,, forever 
indebted. 

“Mr. Lewis’ insurance career has much 
in common with that of the ‘builders’ of 
the Globe Indemnity, for whilst it is true 
he started in the parent company’s service 
as a youth, he later established and built 
up one of the most successful British com- 
panies, namely, the Central Insurance 
Company of London, which in a few years, 
in his vigorous hands, established a notable 
and most profitable business in all parts 
of the world, both fire and casualty. This 
company was, in 1907, amalgamated with 
the Liverpool & London & Globe and 
continues its separate prosperous carecr, 
also under Mr. Lewis’ management. 

“Thus, our chief from England knows 
something from his own experience of 
the struggles and anxieties innate to the 
formation of a new company which some 
of us have passed through in raising the 
Globe to its proud position to-day. 

“It will also interest you to learn that 
Mr. Lewis’ youngest brother, Sir Alfred 
Lewis (knighted by the King for his war 
services) is the chief general manager of 
the National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land, one of the group of leading British 
banks known as the ‘Big Five.’” 





CUSHMAN GOES TO BOSTON 

F. J. Cushman, who since 1915 has been 
with the Orient of Hartford, has resigned 
to go with the Employers’ Fire of Boston. 
For several years he was connected with 
the New England department of the Orient 
and since 1919 with the Southern depart- 
ment as assistant examiner. 
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Auto Fire and Theft 
Rates Lower For 1925 


CERTAIN CREDITS DISALLOWED 





Symbols Have Been Discontinued With 
Resulting Simplification of Manual 
as Help to Agents 





Automobile fire and theft rates for 
1925, which were announced this week 
by the Eastern Automobile Underwriters 
Conference, show a trend toward lower 
levels on the whole although there are 
several instances of sharp increases in 
rates as well as radical reductions. In 
response to the requests for simplifi- 
cation of the auto manual for the 
Eastern Conference territory, the symbol 
system has been abandoned and all 
rates, conditions and. territories placed 
under the name of each make of car. 

Collision and property damage rates 
conform with those of the casualty com- 
panies, changes in which are announced 
on another page in this issue. 

One of the most notable changes in 
the Eastern fire and theft rate manual 
is that the theft rate has been made the 
same for both open and closed cars of 
the same make. This constitutes an ad- 
vance in closed car rates, but in some 
cases open car rates have been reduced. 
kxperience has shown that closed cars 
have far eclipsed open cars in popularity 
with the public and hence thieves center 
their attention on the style of automo- 
bile easiest to sell in the second hand 
markets. 

Credits Discontinued 


No further allowances will be made 
for approved spare tire locking devices, 
but credits will still be extended for 
driving wheel locking devices. All fire 
extinguisher credits have. also been dis- 
centinued, Both of these are important 
changes. 

Reductions in the rates for fire appa- 
ratus and salvage corps apparatus have 
been made. Under the new manual the 
rate, with paid attendant present at all 
times, will be 50 per cent of the 80 per 
cent. contents rate with a minimum 
fire rate of twenty-five cents. Without 
the paid attendant the new rate is 75 
per cent. of the 80 per cent. contents 
rate on location with a minimum of fifty 
cents. Police patrols will be written at 
the latter rate. 

The fire rating has been established 
on an experience basis using the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories experience data 
as part of the plan. The National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conference, in an- 
nouncing the new fire and theft rates 
says: 

“In the manual itself a radical de- 
parture has been made from previous 
years, in that the symbol method of 
designation has been abandoned, and 
the rates and premiums for the various 
ceverages appear with each make of 
car, as well as the territorial subdi- 
visions. There has been adopted in the 
grading plan an experience basis for 
passenger type automobiles, which 
brings about oo radical changes in 
gradings. The ‘List-Price Book’ will 
this year have incorporated therein the 
serial numbers for the year models, 
which, it is thought, will be of value 
to agents and companies. 

“In Eastern Conference territory, the 
effective date is January 26. In West- 
ern Conference, Southern Conference 
and Pacific Coast Conference territories, 
the effective date of the publication and 
the method of distribution will reach 
you through notice from those organ- 
izations.” 





SMOKE AND CINDER DINNER 

The 19th anniversary of the Smoke and 
Cinder Club of Pittsburgh will be cele- 
brated at the Fort Pitt Hotel in that 
city on February 9th. 


Many Difficulties of 
Determining Waste 


PARTICULAR AVERAGE CLAIMS 


Deductions Usually Have to Be Allowed 
For Ordinary Waste Before 
Ascertaining Losses 





There is hardly another problem that 
is faced by marine underwriters with 
equal uncertainty as the question what 
has to be considered as ordinary waste, 
says the magazine “Assurandoren.” That 
grain, coals and coke, when shipped in 
bulk, are subject to waste in loading and 
discharging, that wine and other casked 
fluids diminish in weight through the 
absorption of the liquid by the wooden 
sides of the casks, that coffee, rice, dried 
fruit, and other colonial produce shrink 
through loss of the water contained in 
them, etc., all that is well known, but 
how much the diminution of weight or 
substance amounts to has always been, 
and still remains, a mooted question. 

Merchants are easily prone to point 
emphatically to their superior knowledge 
in the premises, acquired by years of 
actual handling of the goods involved, 
and are inclined to underestimate the 
loss of weight from waste. Since there 
are no accurate statistical data, under- 
writers are not always able successfully 
to controvert the statements of mer- 
chants. 


Expenses of Re-weighing 


In the case of damage, the under- 
writers, in so far as goods in packages 
are concerned, are in a position to have 
the sound packages re-weighed and 
thus to ascertain the normal weight, but 
this entails extra expense and, besides, 
is often impracticable because in most 
cases the sound parcels are immediately 
removed from the custom-house sheds 
and delivered to the consignees. 

Where full cargoes are involved, the 
insurers have to rely entirely on the 
certificates of the brokers. No matter 
how conscientious they may be, brokers 
will nevertheless be inclined, from very 
apparent business reasons, to color their 
estimates so as to favor the merchants 
And for the matter of that, the proba- 
bilities are that all those who have had 
occasion to use such brokers’ certificates, 
have found their experience with them 
anything but favorable. These certifi- 
cates are expensive and, moreover, are 
not unquestionably recognized by the 
merchants. 

The “Association of Danish Marine 
Underwriters” is now considering a plan 
to collect materials bearing upon the 
question of ordinary waste and, on the 
strength of such materials, prepare a 
set of uniform rules, on the basis of 
which underwriters can calculate the 
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deductions for ordinary waste. How- 
ever, in view of the slender data availa- 
ble, the task can probably be only par- 
tially accomplished. It is possible that 
fixed rules can be set up to apply to 
isolated cases, but, unfortunately, for 
the great bulk of goods such an under- 
taking looks hopeless. As a matter of 
fact, ordinary waste does not only de- 
pend on the class of goods involved, but 
on their quality and handling, and be- 
sides, on climatic conditions, the length 
of transportation, the equipment of the 
ship, the free circulation of fresh air in 
the hold, the stowage, the quality and 
condition of the packing, etc. 


Coffee Shipment Increased 


A lot of coffee, which had been in a 
warehouse in Holland for four or five 
years and, having been placed in a very 
dry storage room, had practically noth- 
ing of its original contents of water left 
in it, was shipped to London. On ar- 
rival, it was discovered that several bags 
had been pilfered. The sound bags 
were re-weighed and it was found that 
their weight was about 4 per cent. higher 
than the shipping weight. The coffee 
had increased in weight, because it had 
absorbed moisture from the atmosphere 
or from the air in the ship’s hold, highly 
saturated with water. Accordingly, the 
shortage of the bags pilfered had to be 
raised by 4 per cent, to have the insured 
actually covered for his loss. The inci- 
dent proves the fact that once in a 
while things may turn out the other 
way. 

However discouraging the prospect 
may be, still the fact must be realized 
that there is no way out of it but to de- 
cide every case on its own merits. And 
here, in fact, we have the very reason 
why marine insurance proves so attrac- 
tive—because it cannot be entirely sys- 
tematized and reduced to a routine of 
rate tables and schedules. Continually 
new cases are coming up where previous 
decisions cannot be relied on and which 
must rather be treated instinctively and, 
above all, from a business point of view. 
And after all, it is rather a matter of in- 
difference whether the ordinary waste in 
any particular case is determined at | 
per cent. or 1% per cent. so long as the 
insured will recognize the principle that 
ordinary events are no proper subjects 
for insurance. The rest is, after all, a 
question of premiums. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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CLEVELAND PRESS ATTACKS 





Newspaper Sponsoring Movement to 
Lead to Repeal of Anti-Discrim- 
inatory Law 

The Cleveland Press continued its 
ranting articles against the anti-dis- 
criminatory law up to the middle of last 
week. Whether there is more to coine 
remains to be seen. 

They may take another tack now, as 
it was announced from Columbus that 
two bills have been prepared for intro- 
duction in the Senate that will do away 
with this law, if enacted. One by Sen- 
ator Arthur L. Day is intended to merely 
repeal the anti-discrimination law and 
turn the companies loose to use any 
old rates they may desire. 

The second bill was prepared by Sen- 
ator George H. Bender, of Cleveland, to 
abolish the Ohio Inspection Bureau, and 
establish rating machinery of some kind 
in the state insurance department. 





GORE JOINS F. C. CARR & CO. 

Christopher Gore, an average ad- 
juster with over twenty-five years’ of 
experience, and who is a senior member 
of the Association of Average Adjusters 
of the United States, has become con- 
nected with the adjusting department 
of Francis C. Carr & Co., Inc., succeed- 
ing the late C. P. Dorff. Mr. Gore is a 
son of the late T. W. Gore, of Boston, 
formerly regarded as the dean of aver- 
age adjusters in this country. 





BRIDGEPORT AGENTS MEET 

Over 100 local agents and their friends 
were present at the annual meeting and 
dinner of the Bridgeport Association of 
Insurance Agents, held at the Stratfield 
Hotel in Bridgeport last week. The entire 
board of officers, headed by President W. 
A. Hatfield and Vice-President Fred Har- 
rison, was re-elected. There are now sev- 
enty resident and twelve non-resident mem- 
bers. Chauncey S. S. Miller, publicity di- 
rector of the North British & Mercantile 
group, was the principal speaker. 





VIRGINIA FIELD CHANGES 

J. William Crumley has been appointed 
Virginia special agent for the Alliance of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Crumley formerly trav- 
eled that field for the Scottish Union & 
National, having resigned this company 
recently. Heretofore, Drury P. Malone 
has been special agent for the Alliance as 
well as for the North America in Virginia. 
In the future, he will be special agent only 
for the latter company, Mr. Crumley reliev- 
ing him of duties connected with the Alli- 
ance. 





SCRANTON BOARD MEETS 


The Scranton Insurance Association held 
its annual meeting last week at the Elk’s 
Club, Scranton, Pa., and elected the fol- 
lowing as officers: President, Fred V. 
Hartzell ; vice-president, W. Edwin Huber; 
secretary, Joseph J. Keating; treasurer, 
James P. Lavelle, and John S. Burwell, 
chairman of the executive committee. 





TO ADDRESS FIELD MEN 
Laurence E. Falls, superintendent of 
agencies of the American of Newark, 
will be the speaker next Monday, Feb- 
ruary 2, at the monthly meeting of the 
Suburban New York Field Club at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 














Financial Losses 
Over Three Billion 


INSURANCE FRAUDS MOUNTING 


Check Forgery Men of National Surety 
Discuss Means of Stopping Em- 
bezzlements; Rules for Bankers 


At a meeting of the regional managers 
of the forgery bond department of the 
National Surety last week that was held 
for the purpose of reviewing the last year’s 
work and outline plans for the future it 
was shown that in spite of insurance, the 
American Bankers Association and the 
United States secret service, all of whom 
are engaged in apprehending and _ prose- 
cuting check forgers, the experience for 
the past year showed increases in this form 
of crime rather than decreases as had been 
expected. 

One thought for the coming year was 4 
plan of educating the business public :n che 
exercise of even more care in completing 
or cashing crecks. An interesting folder, 
prepared by J. E. Baum, manager of the 
protective department of the American 
Bankers Association, was discussed 
favorably at the meeting. 

In this bulletin Mr. Baum shows crime 
statistics and quotes rules that bankers and 
others should follow that will help protect 
their checks. 


Some Startling Figures 


According to the statistics shown, there 
was more than $3,500,000,000 of financial 
loss for 1924 through the operations of 
criminals. A few of the classified items 
rolling up this total are as follows: 


MPMI STIOINEOE sax c ui saelet sucwsescesenes $120,000,000 
Cree TPOWEE cick dcsiccccdnccvasveswenee 400,000,000 
Burglary, larceny and petty thefts ... 250,000,000 
Forgery, including worthless and bo 

UG COONS. ccc icssinetccncstutersetess 100,000,000 
Seaport robberies, piracies and cus 

Ne Ry remeron cer ee rrr 100,000,000 
OG TOTES ci cc scvcsccscevseesesnss 25,009,000 
WOOD Sapvidccdesenecicccntcencces 1,700,000.000 


Insurance frauds 1,000,000,000 
EMR Gdirccnoeenmanesaee 50,000,000 
PROCOMAMOOUS ci icvcisvccccosccnsences 75,000,000 





Rules for Protection 


The rules of Mr. Baum for bankers 
follow: 

1. Never write checks with a pencil. Use 
pen and ink or, if possible, a check protector. 

2. Fill in all blank spaces. 

3. Don’t erase. Errors should be corrected by 
writing a new check and destroying those 
incorrelety written. 

4. Strangers are not always crooks but crooks 
are usually strangers. Never give a blank check 
to a stranger and never cash a stranger’s check 
without an indorsement which you have posi 
tively verified. 

5. Make checks payable to ‘‘cash” or “bearer 
only when you personally present them at your 
bank. Otherwise use the name of the person 
you intend shall receive payment. 


” 


6. Never place your signature alone as an 
indorsement on checks you intend to deposit. 
Write above or below your signature the words 
“For deposit only.’’ 

7. Never sign blank checks. If you expect 
to be absent any length of time open a separate 
account subject to check of your employee or 
agent. 

8. Guard your cancelled vouchers as you 
would a valid check, leaving none where they 
may be easily taken. 

9. Keep your check books securely locked up 
and be careful how and where you sign or 
exhibit your banking signature. 

10. Beware of the magic of the word ‘‘certi 
fied.” Scrutinize all “certified” checks care 
fully. Ordinary certification stamps can be 
duplicated almost as easily as any other rubber 
stamp. 

11. Watch checks which apparently bear the 
makers’ “O. K.” or other form of approval. 
They are more easily forged than the full 
signature. 


12. Safeguard your checks as you would your 
money for they represent money. 

13. Deposit slips provide space for your name, 
usually upon the upper lines. Those written 
incorrectly should be destroyed as otherwise 
your signature will be available for fraudulent 
use. You can prevent loss by first writing the 
detail of amounts deposited and then PRINTING 
your account name. 


Among those who attended the meeting 
were L. W. Cuyler, of Boston; J. A. Ger- 


Hearing on Delays in 
Compensation Awards 


NOT ENOUGH CLERKS AT WORK 


Movement Towards Exclusive State 
Fund Seen at Albany; Backed by 
Labor Federation 


That the people sponsoring the resolu- 
tion creating the Whitley Committee to 
investigate delays in payment of work- 
men’s compensation claims in New York 
State may have accelerated a new 
movement for an exclusive state fund 
was evident at Albany when John M. 
O'Hanlon, representing the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, appearing before that 
committee this week, declared that the 
establishment of an exclusive state fund 
is the only real solution to the prese- 
difficulty, znd that under the machinery 
o1 the 1aw niuread workman has been 
reduced ic a worse state than he was 
under the old empioyers’ liability iaw. 

The hearing started with the examina 
tion of Deputy Attorney-General E. 
Clarence Ai*en, who has been in charge 
of workmen’s compensation cases in the 
office of the attorney general since the 
law was passed. He declared the num- 
ber of deputies who prepare findings in 
the compensation bureau, two, was in- 
sufficient, and that this number should 
be at least doubled; he also said that 
their stenographic assistants should be 
increased, each such deputy now having 
but one stenographer. He told how the 
twenty-eight hearing stenographers are 
insufficient to take care of the pending 
cases, it taking an entire day to get out 
the evidence of one hour. 

Cyrus Phillips, former referee and 
member of the State Industrial Board, 
said that the Legislature should be 
more liberal in its appropriation for ad- 
ministration purposes. 

It was brought out that on January 1 
there were pending 2,048 cases on appeal; 
557 cases awaiting folders, which means 
waiting for specific information to be 
forwarded from the district to the New 
York or Albany office; 144 cases were 
awaiting the stenographic minutes; 503 
cases were awaiting findings. Findings 
are being turned out by the finding depu 
ties at the rate of about 60 a week. 

Mr. Aiken expressed the opinion that 
one reason the insurance carrier appeals 
so many cases is for what is known as 
protective appeals so as to get a court 
review of the action of the referee. A 
considerable number of the appeals are 
withdrawn and the suggestion was made 
that the imposition of interest from the 
date of the award might act to prevent 
many appeals. 

John Fitzgibbons, of Oswego, asked 
an amendment to the law permitting the 
employment of the family physician or 
any doctor to be chosen by the work- 
man: he also declared the penal law 
should be amended to provide a $10,000 
fine for performing an unauthorized 
autopsy, the proceeds to go to the widow, 
and that compensation should be brought 
fo the workingman through holding 
hearings in his home city rather than 
comnel him to go to the district office 
of the commission. 

The hearing adjourned until Saturday, 
Tanuarv 31, at 10 o’clock, in New York 
Citv. The Committee expects to report 
to the Legislature within a month its 
recommendations. 

Dr. Tames A. Hamilton, State Indus- 
trial Commissioner, recently appointed, 
stated he had no recommendations to 
— other than contained in the report 

f former commissioner Shientag trans- 
mitted to the Legislature tonight. 


siagiihine St. Lak Mo.; N. Lewsen, Phila- 
delphia: FE. M. Milburn, New York City; 
QD. J. Perkins, Chicago, Ill.; C. C. Spear, 
Washington, and C. C. Straw, Pittsburg. 
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wiscusses Public 
Liability Contracts 


ALL OWNERS ARE PROSPECTS 


H. P. Jackson, Vice-President, Norwich 
Union and Phoenix Indemnity, Talks 
On Fundamentals of Line 


I:verybody who owns or leases prop- 
erty or conducts enterprises in or about 
public ways and places is a prospect 
for public liability insurance, according 
to H. P. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Norwich Union and Phoenix Indemnity 
companies, in a talk describing the va- 
rious forms of public liability insurance 
and the basis on which the rates are 
made before the Insurance Institute 
Course in Casualty Insurance recently. 

Mr. Jackson divided the public lia- 
bility forms into two groups: Audit pol- 
icies, those where the premium rate is 
based upon an uncertain condition, such 
as payroll, contract price, gross’ re- 
ceipts, etc., estimated at the inception of 
the policy and definitely established by 
audit at the end of the policy term when 
first adjustment of the premium is made. 

Within the second group, he placed 
those forms of policies where the pre- 
mium is determined by the application 
of the rate to fixed and non-fluctuating 
conditions throughout the term of the 
policy. 

In the first group he placed manufac- 
turers’ public liability, contractors’ public 
liability, marine public liability, teams 
public liability, owners’ or contractors’ 
protective public liability and product 
public liability. 

In the second group he placed owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ public liability, 
elevator public liability, theater public 
liability, physicians’, surgeons’, dentists’, 
druggists’ public liability, sports’ public 
liability, boiler, engine breakage and 
flywheel 

Fundamentals of Line 


In addition to describing these forms 
and their rates, comprehensively, he 
touched upon the fundamentals of the 
coverage which is contemplated in the 
insurance clause of all public liabilitv 
contracts, saying: “Under the public 
liability policy the insurance company 
‘steps into the shoes’ of the assured in 
respect to such legal liability and upon 
notice of an accident or claim immedi- 
ately investigates the accident at its 
own expense and either settles the claim 
or defends any suit that may be brought. 

As soon as the claim department of 
the company secures the facts concern- 
ing the accident, the nature and extent 
of the injuries, and the parties involved, 
an attempt is usually made to settle with 
the claimant in order to relieve the as- 
sured of any annoyance and worry and 
because, as we all know, litigation is 
undesirable, uncertain, and expensive. 
3ut what the company considers a fair 
offer of settlement based upon the facts, 
the injuries and the law, does not always 
meet the views of the claimant or his at- 


torney and negotiations for settlement 

may extend over q period of some time 
and suit may even be started, and the 
matter eventually compromised and set- 
tled before actual trial, or if no agree- 
ment is reached the case is tried. 

What Company Pays 

“The company pays all expenses of 
investigation, negotiations or defense, 
all costs taxed against the assured in any 
legal proceedings defended by the com- 
pany and interest accruing upon judg- 
ment rendered in connection therewith. 
If the trial of the suit results in a ver- 
dict for the assured, it being proved that 
he was not negligent, that is the end of 
the matter unless an appeal is taken in 
which case the company continues to 
protect the assured. If the trial of the 
suit results in a judgment for the in- 
jured party the company pays the judg- 
ment up to the limit of its policy, the 
assured paying any amount of the judg- 
ment in excess of the policy limit. 

“Under the policy, the assured is ob- 
ligated to give the company immediate 
written notice of an accident and of a 
claim with full particulars and to for- 
ward to the company every summons or 
other process served upon the assured. 
The assured may not voluntarily assume 
any liability nor incurr any expense 
other than for immediate surgical re- 
lief as is imperative at the time of the 
accident nor interfere in any negotia- 
tions for settlement nor in any legal pro- 
ceeding, but whenever requested by the 
company to do so shall aid in securing 
information and evidence and the attend- 
ance of witnesses and co-operate with 
the company (except in a pecuniary way) 
in all matters which the company deems 
necessary in the defense of a suit or in 
the prosecution of any appeal.” 


COVERS HAGENBECK CIRCUS 


Automobile Insures Famous German 
Trained Animal Show for Fire, 
Theft and Marine Risks 
The Hagenbeck circus of Germany, 
largest traveling menagerie in Europe, 
has recently completed a revision of its 
various insurance covers, with the re- 
sult that a large part of the reinsurance 
has been placed in the Automobile of 
Hartford. The foreign marine depart- 
ment at the home office, in charge of 
Fred Maccabe, handled the negotiations 

through its Berlin correspondent. 

The policies cover the transportation 
risks faced by the circus during the pe- 
riods it is in actual transit, either by rail 
or river. through all —_— countries 
except Russia, Turkey, Greece, and the 

Zalken States. The property involved 
includes wild animals, tents, wagons, 
tools, food, costumes, saddles, artists’ 
luggage, and all other equipment neces- 
sary to the conduct of a circus. Under 
the policies, the big show is protected 
against fire at all times, whether en route 
or in camp. The theft clause, and of 


course the collision and marine disaster 
provisions, are operative only while the 
exhibition is moving. 
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Kennedy On Limitation 
(Continued from page 23) 


find men willing to represent it, pride 
and loyalty have largely gone into the 
discard and premiums are being divided 
up among a horde of petty agents who 
are not able either to make a living out 
of it for themselves or much if any profit 
for their companies; for these inex- 
perienced men produce a high loss ratio 
and are very expensive to supervise. The 
next step will be exactly what has hap- 
pened to the superfluous small merchant 
who has had to be taken over bv the 
chain store; the small agent—and this 
has already begun in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and some other points—will find 
himself reporting to a salaried district 
manager and his responsibility limited to 
that of a broker. After that, he is apt 
to find sooner or later his compensa- 
tion logically lowered from an agency to 
a brokerage basis and eventually, as time 
goes on, his business will pass into the 
direct possession of the salaried man- 
ager and become the property of the 
company, as I am told has been the case 
in certain foreign countries. It cannot 
be too forcefully stated that a radical re- 
duction in the number of agents must 
be effected to re-establish the success of 
the American agency system. That alone 
will take care of the problem of under- 
writers and subsidiaries; side-line un- 
derwriting institutions will automatically 
cease to exist if the number of side- 
line agents is proportionately reduced so 
that there will be only enough legitimate 
agents to represent the legitimate com- 
panies. 


The New Men 


There must, of course, be provision 
made for new men who desire to get 
into the fire insurance business and 
eventually to become agents; these men 
should start, after passing the strictest 
qualification tests obtainable, as brokers 
—not agents. Each should be registered 
as a prospective agent by any company 
so desiring, brokering the bulk of his 
business through some commissioned 
agent of that company. After a three- 
year probationary term a¥ a broker, his 
company, desiring to promote him to be 
an agent, could submit his application to 
the Good Practice Compact which would 
refer it to a local qualification commit- 
tee. That committee would find out 
whether the amount of his business and 
his knowledge of it warranted his be- 
coming an agent; what proportion of 
his time was devoted to insurance; 
whether he was going to maintain an 
office where his policies were to be writ- 
ten and his accounts kept; whether he 
was authorized to adjust his company’s 
smaller losses; and would base its recom- 
mendation on whether, in short, the can- 
didate was going to conduct himself as 
a bona fide agent or merely as a broker 
masquerading as an agent for the sake 
of the higher commission. 

Some new agencies would be started 
in this way, but not enough to be detri- 
mental to our purpose; for the average 
company would hesitate for some time 
before telling one of its established 
agents that it proposed to commission as 
a competing agent a broker who had 
been giving a lot of business to that 
agent. In many instances, if the broker 
was building up a really good income, 
the agent would offer to make him a 
partner rather than lose his business and 
see him start another agency in the 
town. Of course, in the absence of local 
rules little could be done to prevent an 
over-liberal company from paying a 
broker as much commission as most 
other companies pay their local agents, 
but that company would have to pay its 
agents a straight excess commission, and 
companies today run without a keen re- 
spect for their acquisition cost furnish, 
as a rule, competition which is more 
temporarily annoying than permanently 
serious. Whom the gods would destroy. 
they first lure into excess commission 
contracts. 


The High Commission Scandals 
Another sore spot in the present sit- 


uation is the practice by certain com- 
panies of approaching an agent and of- 
fering him an increased commission con- 
ditional on his resigning some or all of 
his other companies; this has brought 
about the sole agency scandals, partic- 
ularly epidemic in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Worcester, Mass. As a rule, neither the 
company nor the agent benefits by such 
an arrangement; the company has in- 
creased its acquisition cost, and, because 
it has practically obligated itself to write 
all the business of the agency instead 
of adhering to its ordinary limits of 
amounts and selection of risks, it will 
probably increase its loss ratio as well. 
On the other hand, the agent does not 
gain nearly what he expected; aside from 
the hazard of putting all his eggs in one 
basket, he finds that the companies he 
has unceremoniously put out on the 
sidewalk do not intend to go without 
representation in his city, many of them 
are unable to get into established agen- 
cies so their special agents adopt the 
only possible alternative of starting new 
men in business. All these new men get 
a certain amount of premiums away from 
the old men, and the sole agents even- 
tually find that they have lost some of 
their old risks and largely increased the 
number of their competitors, these fac- 
tors just about offsetting any increase in 
commission rate they may have made. 


Good Practice Compact 


Inducing an agent to resign a com- 
pany, or let its premiums dry up, by 
offering him an excess commission, is a 
bad thing for the insurance business; it 
is another problem the companies must 
solve and I offer the following plan as 
a basis of solution: 

If a company has good reason to be- 
lieve its business has been bought in 
this way, let it report its grievance to 
the manager of the Good Practice Com- 
pact, who should be empowered to con- 
duct an investigation, initiating it by 
requesting the company against which 
the complaint has been made to state, 
over the signature of a responsible offi- 
cer, the exact basis upon which the agent 
in question is compensated and whether 
the basis has been changed within the 
last year in any particular. One of 
three sorts of replies will probably be 
received. 

Reply number one: Not guilty, the 
company will deny the charge. If a 
company deliberately decides that un- 
truthfulness and dishonesty constitute its 
best policy, it is a pretty hopeless case, 
but in nine times out of ten when this 
reply of not guilty is made it will be 
true and satisfactory to the complaining 
company, which is probably altruistic 
enough to believe that responsible offi- 
cers of insurance companies are at least 
90% truthful, and broad-minded enough 
to realize that other legitimate induce- 
ments such as superior engineering ser- 
vice, larger lines, brokered business sent 
out by the home office, or prompter ad- 
justments may have lost that particular 
agency. 

Reply number two: Guilty, the com- 
pany will admit the charge, upon which 
the Compact manager will request it to 
reform its agency commission; if it de- 
clines to do so, the Compact manager 
has no way to enforce his request, but 
back of him he has the power of pitiless 
publicity. Suppose, for example, every- 
one interested should know that com- 
pany A was charged with forcing com- 
pany B out of their mutual agency at 
Johnstown, N. Y., by paying excess com- 
missions. Probably company A is offer- 
ing no similar inducements at Fonda, 
Amsterdam, Gloversville and other near- 
by points, but immediately these agents 
will suggest to its field man that their 
own commissions should be increased to 
the Johnstown basis; a declination to 
do so will hurt its standing in those 
agencies more than it has gained in 
Johnstown and its action at Johnstown 
will also put its competitors on guard 
elsewhere. Of course, if it is willing to 


Federal Commission’s 
Compensation Report 


U. S. SPENT $2,333,526 FOR YEAR 





Comments on Early Remarriage of 
Widows; 2,694 Injured Government 
Employes Under Act 





The eighth annual report of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion has been published and consists of 
ninety-one pages. The chairman of the 
commission is a woman, Bessie P. Brueg- 
geman. 

The commission was created in 1916. 
During the fiscal year of 1924 it disbursed 
$2,333,526, about $400,000 less than in 
1923. During the fiscal year the Govern- 
ment Public Health Service treated in 
hospitals 2,694 injured Government em- 
ployees entitled to care under the provisions 
of the Compensation Act. The number of 
injured employees treated during the 
period at dispensaries was 42,222. 

Quite a number of the partial disability 
awards have been effgcted by lump sum 
payments. 

In regard to remarriage the report says 
in part: 

“Our table shows the duration of 
widowhood in those cases where remar- 
riage has already occurred. It should be 
noted that more than two-thirds of all the 
remarriages occurred within a period of 
three years after the beginning of widow- 
hood. Inasmuch as the table here presented 
shows only the limited experitnce of 7 1/3 
years under the compensation act, any re- 
marriage rate based on this short experi- 
ence will be considerably modified when 
a greater volume of experience based on 
a longer period is available. It is rather 
surprising to find in analyzing the experi- 
ence of the commission that the average 
time elapsed from date of death of husband 
to remarriage of widow in these 165 cases 
was 2 years 5 months and 21 days in the 
case of those widows having children and 
only 11 days less in the case of those 
widows having no children. The average 
age of those widows with children who 
remarried was 29.6, while the average age 
of the childless widows who remarried was 
28.7 years. Such an experience is not in 
accordance with what was to be expected 
in such cases. 

_“Another table shows the yearly remar- 
riage rate per 100 widows by 5-year age 
groups. The rate for all ages combined 
covering the experience of 1,157 widows, 
with 4,108 years of exposure, 165 of whom 
remarried, was 4.02. A comparison of the 
rate for the various age groups shows a 
high rate of those under 31 years of age 
rapidily diminishing in the higher age 
groups. 

_“In any effort to compare the remar- 
riage rates here shown with those based 
on data drawn from other experience, it 
should be borne in mind that these figures 
cover the experience of only 71/3 years, 
so that the maximum exposure in any one 
case is 71/3 years and for a considerable 
portion of the number the period since the 
beginning of widowhood is so short that 
remarriage could hardly be expected to 
have occurred. The data here presented 
can not properly be combined with that 
drawn from experience under any other 








pay excess commissions indiscriminately, 
other action may be devised, but usually 
the excessive expense ratio of such a 
company retards its growth and renders 
it of little power as an underwriting 
factor. 

Reply number three: Silence, the re- 
sponsible company official will decline to 
answer the compact manager’s inquiry. 
In such a case equal publicity should be 
given to his declination, so that all com- 
panies and agents alike may draw the 
obvious conclusions. * * * 


compensation acts or other source without 
bearing in mind the particular provisions 
of the various compensation laws affecting 
the duration of payments to widows and 
the duration of experience covered by the 
data in question. Remarriage experience 
under a compensation act which permits 
the payment of compensation for not more 
than five or six years would be of no value 
for the computation of a remarriage rat2 
except to show the probability of remar- 
riage within such limited period.” 





GLOBE’S VOLUNTARY RESERVE 





Increased During Year 1924; Assets, 
$24,110,000; Net Premiums, 
$16,613,000 
The Globe Indemnity had a fine year 
in 1924 and this company is generally re- 
garded to be one of the ablest run of all 
the casualty companies. A particular item 
which attracted attention in the annual 
report of the Globe was a voluntary con- 
tingent reserve which has been increased 
from $1,555,743 to $1,728,131. A volume 
might be written about the contingent 
reserve of some companies in the busi- 
ness. Mr. Reid is taking no chances. 
He is out for safety first. His state- 
ment will bear the closest scrutiny. The 
Globe’s net writings were nearly $17,- 
000,000. Its assets increased more than 
$3,100,000 and are now $24,110,744. It’s 
a hot pace the casualty companies are 
setting each other—it’s a game in which 
conservative thinking as well as “pep” 
counts—and A. Duncan Reid is one of 

the pace-makers. 





Safety Council Conference 
Proved a Splendid Success 
The National Safety Council has de- 
cided to make its Mid-West Conference 
that was conducted under the auspices 
of the American Society of Safety En- 
gineers and the Engineering Section of 
the National Safety Council an annual 
affair. This was decided at the recent 
conference of the society at Chicago, 
which was the third meeting in Chicago 
of that organization. At this meeting 
there were more than four hundred en- 
gineers and plant executives present 
from Chicago and distant points. The 
Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress of 
the National Safety Council will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, on September 28 to 
October 2. 


A. & H. CONFERENCE SPECIAL 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Confer- 
ence to secure a special train for the ex- 
clusive use of Conference members leaving 
or passing through Chicago to attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the organization in 
St. Louis, Mo., in March. The special car 
will leave Chicago via the Illinois Central 
R. R., on their daylight special train at 
11:45 a. m. Central Standard time (Chi- 
cago time) on Monday, March 2d. This 
train leaves from the Illinois Central sta- 
tion located at Michigan and Roosevelt 
Road (12th St.) and arrives in St. Louis 
at the Union station at 6:15 P. M. Mem- 
bers starting from cities outside of Chicago 
should make certatin that their railroad 
ticket reads via Illinois Central R. R. from 
Chicago to St. Louis. 








RADCLIFFE ON BOARD 

At the meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Fidelity & Deposit, George 
L. Radcliffe was elected a director, fill- 
ing the place left vacant by the resig- 
nation of Col. E. A. Hamilton. Frank 
A. Bach was elected an _ additional 
member of the board. The net business 
written by the company in 1924 was 
$13,477,576, according to the report of 
the president. This is compared with 
$12,097,319 in 1923. 


HORD’S LARGE PREMIUMS 

The office of Eugene F. Hord, New 
York, wrote the largest burglary premium 
of any of the Maryland Casualty’s agencies 
in November, $990; the largest burglary 
renewal, $5,097; the largest liability pre- 
mium, $500; the largest boiler premium, 
$1,773; the largest boiler renewal pre- 
mium, $6,255: the largest renewal sprinkler 
leakage, $1,513. 
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Chambers of Commerce 
Can Help Safety Work 


NOT MANY OF THEM DOING SO 





Buffalo an Important Exception; What 
Secretary of Chamber There 
Has to Say on Subject 


By Warner Bates. Buffalo 


George C. Lehmann, secretary of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, is the 
head of a civic organization that has ac- 
complished much in safety work, and he 
is now urging other chambers throughout 
the country to take up this work. Mr. 
Lehmann urges that all chambers of com- 
merce join with the National Safety Coun- 
cil and the insurance interests of the coun- 
try in establishing safety work in the in- 
dividual city. The general adoption of 
such a policy on the part of any number 
of civic organizations would give a big 
impetus to safety work. 

“Factors which contribute to the loss of 
life and property are constantly increas- 
ing in number and force, whereas the 
agencies that have been created to mini- 
mize the needless annual death toll and 
property loss are comparatively insig- 
nificant and weak,” Mr. Lehman says. — 

“Safety work has not yet attained its 
full impetus and will not until Chambers 
of Commerce and Boards of Trade in 
every community of any size step in to do 
their part. To date the number of chambers 
which have extended their operations into 
the field of safety work is so small as to 
be practically negligible. There are at 
present forty-one local safety bureaus in 
the country with paid managers in charge, 
and in addition eighteen local safety 
bureaus doing voluntary work without 
paid managers. Of the fifty-nine. com- 
munities that are doing something in this 
direction there are but five in which the 





chambers of commerce have created safety 
bureaus whose expenses are met wholly 
from the chamber’s income. 

“The total number of chambers of com- 
merce in this country is approximately 
3,000. It will thus be seen what a pow- 
erful factor for safety work could be 
projected into the field if the greater part 
of these civic organizations could be 
aroused to their full obligation in the 
matter. 

“TI doubt if there is a single chamber of 
commerce in the country which does not 
pride itself on the fact that one of its 
fundamental functions is to promote and 
protect commerce and industry. Yet a 
study of statistics shows an annual loss of 
one billion dollars through industrial acci- 
dents alone and that 80% of these acci- 
= is due to carelessness and prevent- 
able. 

“Industrial accidents constitute only one 
detail of the task that safety work seeks 
to perform. Other phases of the work 
reach the home, the store, the street, the 
school and all places frequented by human 
beings. And to-day, in spite of this situa- 
tion in the industrial and public life of 
the nation, we have fewer than twenty 
chambers of commerce striving directly 
or indirectly to reduce the slaughter. 

“The greatest barrier to the introduc- 
tion of this work in civic organization ac- 
tivities has been the inability of the aver- 
age busness man and Chamber of Com- 
merce member to get the view that the 
safety movement is not largely or wholly 
altruistic, but a straight out-and-out prob- 
lem of business, and therefore a legitimate 
and necessary part of Chamber of Com- 
merce work. 

“Just what can a Chamber of Commerce 
do to reduce accident loss? The safety 
program is one of the most elastic that 
can be formulated as a Chamber of Com- 
merce activity. The chamber can do just 
as much or as little as it wishes and it 
can fit the program exactly to meet the 
needs of the community, be it large or 
small. 

“On the basis of the larger city, which 
is also an industrial community, the safety 
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bureau operated by the local Chamber of 
Commerce could divide its safety work 
into two divisions—industrial and public 
safety. 

“The industrial safety division would 
propose to stimulate interest in safety 
work in the industrial plants of the com- 
munity, both on the part of owners and 
workers. It would conduct first aid 
courses, elementary and graduate, after 
enlisting the interest of the management 
of a number of plants. It would hold 
safety courses with experts on various 
classes of industrial hazards to address 
classes composed of superintendents, fore- 
men and workers. Moving pictures would 
be used. One class of this kind in the city 
of Buffalo enrolls around 1,000 plant 
superintendents and foremen each year. 

“Safety clubs formed of the graduates 
of such classes promote interest in safety 
work in the various plants. The manager 
of the Chamber of Commerce safety 
bureau can stimulate interest in the work 
by periodic visits to the plants and consul- 
tation with individual safety managers. 

“Fire prevention should receive special 
attention through the supplying of litera- 
ture on the subject and lessons to the pub- 
lic and parochial schools, through mass 
and sectional meetings, and in other ways. 


The Smaller Community 


“The chamber can have its traffic board, 
its school committee and citizens’ safety 
traffic division to spread the gospel of 
safety work. The smaller community, 
such as the city or village that is the cen- 
ter of an agricultural area, may be con- 
fronted with various traffic problems, es- 
pecially on market and other special days. 
It may have industrial plants that can 
profit by safety instruction, work in first 
aid, etc. Perhaps there may exist inade- 
quate fire protection facilities or fire haz- 
ards in the town. There is plenty of work 
to be done even in the smallest village. 

“Insurance companies have proven 
themselves willing to send experts to dis- 
cuss and consider the fire and accident 
situation in any town and these talks are 

productive of much good.” 


SOFT COAL COMPENSATION 





Investigator for Research Bureau Says 
Miners Lose More Than Half Mil- 
lion Yearly of Money Due Them 


Powers Hapgood, who went into the 
bituminous coal fields of Pennsylvania for 
the Bureau of Industrial Research, reported 
that the miners of Central Pennsylvania 
lose between $500,000 and $1,000,000 a year 
in respect to their compensation rights. 
He declares that the fact that the miners 
speak poor’ English is one reason and also 
that attorneys and doctors for insurance 
carriers “always give the miners the worst 
end of the argument,” 





Bond Guarantees Payment 
of Acknowledged Debt 


Section 273 (C) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924 authorizes the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue in certain cases to grant 
an extension for the payment of deficiency 
taxes for a period not in excess of eighteen 
months. 

“If an extension is granted, the Commissioner 
may require the taxpayer to furnish a bond in 
such amount not exceeding double the amount 
of the deficiency, and with such sureties, as the 
Commissioner deems necessary, conditioned upon 
the payment of the deficiency in accordance with 
the terms of the extension” 

The bond simply guarantees the payment 
of an acknowledged debt. In effect it lends 
the applicant the amount of the deferred 
payment. 


APPOINT SHEVLIN AGENCY 


The American Indemnity, of Galves- 
ton, Texas, has appointed the Shevlin 
Agency, Inc.. New York City, as agent 
for New York State for casualty and 
surety lines. 





C. H. Bainbridge, vice-president of 
the New York Plate Glass, has been 
elected president of the Medbury, Agler 
Co., prominent insurance brokers. 
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Built On Rock-Bottom 


“LONDON” Super-Service has been built on a solid founda- 
tion—not for yesterday, or today, or tomorrow, but forever. 


In the first place the “LONDON?” is planted firmly in the best 
It carefully selects its general'agents, gives them an 
exclusive territory and is seldom called upon to make changes. 


Thus the “LONDON” becomes localized—is made a part of 
each community where it does business with its representation and 
reputation both definitely established. 


Through these General Agents its Super-Service radiates 
throughout the agency field. 


No Double Headers—We Do Not Compete With Our Own 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 


United States Manager 
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Issue Revised Manual 
for Automobile Cover 


LIABILITY RATES REDUCED 





Property Damage Premiums Higher; 
Emphasis Laid on Trucks; Few 
Rule Changes Made 





The new automobile manual just  is- 
sued by the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters which is effec- 
tive January 26, on both new business 
and renewals, contains completely re- 
vised schedules of public liability and 
property damage rates for commercial 
cars. It is issued with its customary 
five sections :—Rules, public liability and 
property damage rates, collision rates, 
automobile classification section and ter- 
ritories. It supersedes all previous man- 
uals and reprinted pages. The territory 
section now occupies the rear of the 
manual instead of the front, as formerly. 

The net effect of the revision on pub- 
lic liability rates is downward, while 
the property damage rates is upward. 
The differential between “light” and 
“heavy” trucks has been considerably 
widened because of the relatively poor 
experience on the heavy trucks. Thus 
for public liability, the heavy car rates 
have been increased in most territories, 
and for property damage, the heavy car 
rates have been substantially increased. 
The two changes in classification are: 
Hearses take the farmer’s truck rates, 
and invalid carriages take the light class 
4 rates. 

For private passenger cars the public 
liability rates continue unchanged, but 
the property damage rates have been 
increased, particularly in the larger cities. 
The number of property damage sched- 
ules has been décreased from eleven to 
eight. In all cases where it is set forth 
that no change has been made in rates 
it is noted that in some cases territories 
have been reallocated to new schedules, 
which has the effect of changing rates 
for particular territories even where the 
general level of rates all over the coun- 
try is not disturbed. In this connection 
it is noted that there is no change for 
garages or public automobiles except on 
public livery cars in schedule 57 and 58. 
Collision insurance rates themselves have 
not been changed but a number of ter- 
ritories, mostly rural communities, have 
been assigned to a lower schedule. A 
number of minor changes have been 
made in the excess limit changes for 
public liability. 

Rule Changes 

Comparatively few. changes have been 
made in the rules. The more important 
ones are: 

RULE 14—Policy Periods and Premium Pay- 
ments. Monthly installment payment of 
premium is now permissible, provided 16 2/3% 
of the estimated total annual premium is paid 
as a deposit premium, and provided further 
that such deposit is not less than $500. ‘The 
minimum deposit under the quarterly and semi- 
annual basis has been reduced from $1,000 to 
$500. 

RULE 33—Tractors. A tractor with semi- 
trailer shall be rated as a commercial auto 
mobile of a capacity to be determined by the 
semi-trailer. Formerly such tractors took the 
“heavy” rate. 

RULE 63 Hired Automobiles. The new rule 
provides that hired car coverage shall be ex- 
cess insurance where the hirer is protected by 
valid and collectible insurance taken out in 
the name of the owner. 

70—Garage Payroll Policies—Total 
Hazard. Provision has been made for covering 
the liability of bus dealers for demonstrations 

involving the carrying of passengers for a 
consideration. 

RULE 86—Service Cars and Towing. Service 
cars shall take the light Class 3 premiums in 
stead of the Class 4 premiums. 

Territories 

The territories have been renumbered. 
The numbers run from one to fifty in- 
stead of from one to twenty-eight. The 
increase in numbers does not mean a 
proportionate increase in the number of 
rate schedules. The added numbers 
were required because of the complete 


revision of the commercial car rates and 
the subsequent combination of rates for 
different types of automobiles in the in- 
dividual territories. 

Under each state is a list of all towns 
and villages of one thousand population 
and over, together with the counties in 
which they are located, and the terri- 
tories to which they are assigned. It is 
now possible to rate nearly all the au- 
tomobile business without conv difficulty 
as respects territoria: allocation. 


Classification Section 


There has peen no change in the 
method of listing private passenger and 
commercial cars. More old and orphan 
cars have been eliminated. Several 
makes of cars have new symbols for pub- 
lic liability and property damage. 

In commenting upon the 1925 man 
ual, Jesse S. Phillips, general manager of 
the Bureau stated that in making up the 
new manual emphasis had been laid on 
trucks although it was deemed advisable 
to modify some of the property damage 
rates on private passenger cars. 

Continuing he said: “The extensive 
statistics on commercial cars which were 
available to the National Bureau for 
rate-making purposes showed first, that 
the existing property damage rates were 
inadequate, and, second, that the rates 
for heavy and light trucks were much 
too close together for both the public 
liability and property damage coverages. 

“Tn establishing rates for 1925, the au- 
tomobile governing committee adhered 
to the principle of basing rates for in 
dividual cities on their individual expe- 
riences wherever the data were of de- 
pendable volume.” 

The New Rates 

The new public liability rates for New 
York City and for the so-called “New 
York City suburban territory for private 
passenger cars, gas or steam,” are: 


Territory W x Y Zz 
ae ee: Beer $92 $109 $132 $161 
Suburban ....:... 42 50 61 74 


The new property damage rates are: 


W Xx x Z 
Territory 
oh ae Ot ee $27 $30 $34 $40 
Suburban ........ 14 16 18 21 


The new public liability and property 
damage rates for commercial cars, ga; 
or steam, for New York or suvurvan ter- 
ritory are: 

Load N. Y. Cit N. Y. City Sub. 
Class Capacity a PD. P.L. ” 


ft, 


i <All woads +475 $18G $225 3141 
He avy 47- 180 228 141 

2 = Mediur 452 155 208 117 
Light 424 142 170 90 
Heavy 400 159 163 102 

3 Medium 360 140 120 90 
Light 335 94 91 453 
Heavy 308 113 114 62 

4 Medium 247 94 91 53 
Light 162 56 60 31 
Farmers’ Trucks 75 35 §1 26 


H. G. HELM APPOINTED 





Becomes Manager of A. & H. Depart- 
ment of United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty in New York 

H. G. Helm, underwriter in the accident 
and health department of the New York 
office of the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty, has been appointed manager of 
that department. He succeeds J. Heyer 
who, on February 1, will become manager 
of the Newark Branch office of the Metro- 
politan Casualty. 

Mr. Helm attended the University of 
Illinois and after service in the army dur- 
ing the World War, joined the staff of the 
New York office of the Travelers in 1920, 
as an underwriter in its accident and health 
department. He left the Travelers two 
years later to become identified with the 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty as underwriter. 

Mr. Helm will have under his jurisdic- 
tion the following territories: New York 


City, Brooklyn, Long Island, Westchester 
and six adjoining counties. 
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Appeal 
Is Seventeen Times Stronger 


Than That of the Ear 


Research men in actual advertising tests have pioven that 
impressions received through the eye are seventeen times more 
effective than those received through the ear. 

Standard Advertising is designed to give your prospects a 
good opinion of your business connection—and to secure new 


At present we are conducting a Direct-mail Campaign for 
Plate Glass premiums. Write the Advertising Department— 
for a sample portfolio of mailing pieces used 


You will find Standard Advertising to be real sales producing 


This is an opportune time to push Plate Glass insurance. 
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Nelson Sterling On 
Insurance Taxation 


PLATE GLASS EXCHANCZ M&ET»5 





Reviews Work of insurance Depart- 
ment Of Chamber of Commerce; 
Election of Officers Held 





That insurance taxation played an 
important part in the program of the 
insurance section of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce was disclosed by Nelson 
Sterling, vice-president of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, in his report as National 
Counselor in the Chamber of Commerce, 
at the annual meeting of the Plate Glass 
Insurance Exchange held in New York 
City at 80 Maiden Lane on January 22. 

Mr. Sterling in his report told of the 
activities of the insurance section of the 
Chamber of Commerce during 1924. He 
said: “The insurance department made 
an exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject of taxation of insurance companies 
and reported that of the $44,000,000 paid 
by insurance companies in 1922 only 
$2,109,000 was used for the payment of 
the operating costs of the various state 
insurance departments. As a result a 
resolution was adopted by the Chamber 
to the effect that: 

“Special state taxes now levied on 
policy holders through insurance com- 
panies should not be considered as a 
source of general revenue but should be 
reduced to the total in each state which 
will adequately support such state’s de- 
partmental supervision, and a uniform 
principle of taxing the holders of in- 
surance should be adopted throughout 
the states.” 

Continuing, Mr. Sterling said: 

If the insurance department of the Chamber 
did nothing but agitate the reform in the 
method of taxing insurance companies it would 
justify its existence. That department how- 
ever, has many opportunities for constructive 
work in behalf of insurance, the primary one 
cf which is to develop a better understanding 
of insurance in order to discourage adverse 
legislation and to develop a better understanding 
of the purposes of insurance on the part of the 
public. 

Other Activities 

Other activities embrace the movement for 
certification of automobile titles, which is in- 
tended to reduce the loss of automobiles by 
theft. Co-operation with the Hoover Conference 
to the end of reduction of accidents caused by 
automobiles on the streets and highways of 
the country. Very active co-operation in the 
defeat of monopolistic workmen’s compensation 
insurance, particularly in connection with the 
Fitzgerald bill introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. Informing policy- 
holders, through the medium of insurance bul- 
letins, of facts about their contracts of insur- 
ance. A systematic campaign in co-operation 
with the National Fire Waste Council, to the 
end of reducing the tremendous waste by lire. 
Efforts to organize insurance committees in 
local Chamber of Commerce throughout the 


country to the end of developing better public 
relations. 

There may not seem to be a very close rela- 
tion between Plate Glass Insurance and these 
activities, but there is, in that Plate Glass 
Insurance is one of the component parts of the 
business of insurance and as such is interested 
in anything that has to do with economic 
waste, 

It is unquestionably advisable for the Plate 
Glass Insurance Exchange to lend its moral 
support to the processes of co-ordination which 
are being carried on through the medium of the 
Insurance Department of the Chamber—not only 
through a small financial contribution but also 
through active participation in the efforts of 
that department to advance the interests of in- 
surance in our economic affairs. 


An election of officers and governing 
committee took place at the meeting. 
S. W. Burton, of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, was elected chairman; H. D 
Clark, of the Union Indemnity, vice- 
chairman, and C. E. W. Chambers, of 
Lloyds Plate Glass, was re-elected secre- 
tary-treasurer. On the governing com- 
mittee are now the following companies: 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Independence 
Indemnity, Employers’ Liability, and 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass. 





TO REPORT TOMORROW 
The special committee on reciprocal 
insurance of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, organized August 6, 1924, with Sen- 
ator John F. Shea as chairman and Rep- 
resentative E. G. Davis as vice-chair- 
man, will make its report tomorrow, 
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When Reporters Are Barred “Josh” 
Stories Are Starred 


I was amused to see that some of the 
newspaper men set up quite a squawk in 
their columns over the alleged secrecy 
cloaking the Acquisition Cost Conference 
presided over by James A. Beha, the super- 


intendent of this state. At least two pa- 
pers talked all about the mystery of the 
meeting instead of informing their readers 
what had happened at the meeting. This 
was either a confession that the reporters 
of the two papers did not pursue their 
investigation far enough, getting discour- 
aged because their sources of information 
closed up like a trap; or, finding that they 
could get the real story if they tried hard 
enough thought it would make “a better 
yarn” to kid the proposition. 

_ This is a good place to say that there 
is considerable misunderstanding as to the 
meaning in the insurance business of the 
words “secrecy” and “confidential.” No 
reporter can regard a meeting to which he 
has not been invited as confidential when 
the meeting is attended by as many as 
forty or fifty executives. These executives 
go back to their offices and tell other ex- 
ecutives what has happened; they in turn 
inform the first, second, third and fourth 
assistant executives, and, finally, the office 
boy, learning what has happened, informs 
the first cub reporter with whom he ex- 
changes cigarettes and matches. 

The Acquisition Cost Conference was 
held on Thursday. By Friday morning 
the assistant executives of the casualty 
companies knew about the result; by Mon- 
day morning, the office boys. 

And there is no particular reason why 
the superintendent should be rapped for 
not inviting reporters to the Acquisition 
Cost meeting when he holds so many sub- 
rosa meetings of one kind or another. 
There are all sorts of hearings at the 
Department where the latchkey is not ex- 
tended to the press. In other words, there 
is many a good story bottled up in the 
Department now and will continue to be. 
_So far as the Acquisition Cost proposi- 
tion is concerned the superintendent was 
out on a fishing expedition. He wanted 
to find out how the rules were working 
and whether the companies wanted them. 
He felt that if reporters were present lots 
of people would not talk as frankly to 
him in front of the other executives as 
they had in his office. While Tue East- 
ERN UNDERWRITER understands that the 
talks in his office and on the floor of the 
Conference did not always jibe the Con- 
ference gave the superintendent as much 
of an earful as he wanted and enough to 
ponder about at nights if he takes his busi- 
ness problems home with him. 

* ok * 
Advertisers Pay as High as $16,000 
a Page 

Insurance companies contemplating ad- 
vertising in magazines of national circula- 
tion will be interested in a story in the 
“Liberty” magazine, written by Bruce Bar- 
ton, famous writer and advertising man, 
as he quotes rates per page. He says that 
the highest priced magazine page is the 
rack cover in colors of one o. the women’s 





publications which costs $16,000 for one 
issue. I asked Arthur Fisk, advertising 
manager of The Prudential, what maga- 
zine this was and he said the “Pictorial 
Review.” Mr. Fisk says the next highest 
priced is the “Ladies’ Home Journal” back 
cover, $14,000. 

The highest priced newspaper space is 
the colored rotogravure page in the Sun- 
day edition of a Chicago paper. The high- 
est priced electric sign in the country is at 
Times Square, New York. It costs 
$100,000 a year to flash your name on it. 
Putting a card in every surface car, sub- 
way and bus for one year costs $132,480. 

* * * 


Importance of the Amenities 


It has always been surprising to many 
people why some men are _ successful 
while others apparently with as much 
talent and technical ability are not. I 
have always believed that a reason for 
the success of one and the semi-failure 
of another is the apparently simple mat- 
ter of observing amenities and carrying 
out promises. Why so many men make 
promises that they do not intend to ful- 
fill is hard to explain unless they are 
inherently unable to say “No” or tem- 
porarily desire to please someone, for- 
getting all about the person when he 
leaves. 

One of the most important of these 
amenities is answering letters. It is a 
well known fact that there are a large 
number of people in the insurance busi- 
ness who do not answer letters unless 
they have a selfish reason for doing so. 
The very men who will write to their 
clients or prospects congratulating them 
upon birthdays and anniversaries fre- 
quently ignore letters sent to them sim- 
ply because they feel that no “business” 
will result from answering. I have no- 
ticed, however, that the most successful 
men make it a point to be strictly for 
propriety in small as well as in large 
matters. 


* * * 


A Letter From W. F. Barton 


The above reflections lead up to an 
experience I just had with William F. 
Barton, a good-natured and well-liked 
general adjuster of the North British 
& Mercantile and allied companies. Al- 
though Mr. Barton is in a hospital in 
Montclair, N. J., with a broken thigh 
as a result of a coasting accident, he 
has made it a point to answer all letters 
of sympathy which have come to him 
and has even arranged for a stenog- 
rapher to aid him in this respect. His 
letters, too, are anything but perfunc- 
tory, and I submit herewith a paragraph 
of one of these letters which he dic- 
tated: 

“I do hope to be back soon, because 
it is a lot more fun meeting the daily 
problems in the rarified atmosphere of 
the insurance district than it is to be 
here on my back without a worry in 
the world. As you would ex- 
pect, Mr. Shallcross (C. F. Shalicross, 
United States manager of North British 


& Mercantile), put me at my ease right 


away in a letter that reached here be- 
fore I was out of the ether following the 
setting of the leg. I have competent as- 
sistants in the office and have not a thing 
to worry about, and I do not usually 
worry very much, but I am afraid I will 
commence to worry pretty soon about 
getting back.” ads 

Could anything be more characteristic 
as reflecting personality than that para- 
graph? Here is a man who has every 
reason to have a grouch as one of his 
vitality and intellect is naturally ill at 
ease being cooped up in the hospital, but 
Mr. Barton writes the letter in fine 
spirits, showing consideration for other 
people, instead of harping merely upon 
his own misfortune. | 


Crane Has More Adventures 

Roger A. Crane of Chicago, who is writ- 
ing weekly insurance observations in New 
York and who got lost at the Astor Hotel 
covering his first insurance dinner, has had 
some more adventures, although he man- 
aged to, find the dining room of the Brook- 
lyn Brokers without subway trouble. Be- 
fore he mastered the technique of the In- 
sursurance Banquet Reporters of New 
York, Inc., he signed up for the following 
dinners, covered them and got beats on the 
events for his newspaper: 

Marx & Sharks Agency, East 199th 
Street, 4th anniversary; Hudson County 
Assistant Brokers’ Association, Jersey 
City; Williamsburg Kosher Risk Associ- 
ation, Brooklyn; 2nd anniversary of the 
Chewing Gum Club, supply department, 


National American Fidelity & Deposit 
Company; Yonkers branch, Insurance 
State Fund, Yonkers, N. Y.; Albany 


branch, Insurance State Fund, Albany; 
Nyack branch, Insurance State Fund, 
New York; Home & Hartford Agents’ 
Association of Dutchess County, Pough- 
keepsie; Office Boys and Girls’ Tennis 
Club, Metropolitan Life; Jerry Hartnett 
5 O’Clock Club, William Street. 

“The dinners were most enjoyable, and 
I appreciate having the scoops on the 
other papers,’ said Mr. Crane, “but the 
long jumps to reach the dining rooms are 
terrible. In order to post myself regard- 
ing how wide a territory is included in 
‘New York insurance news,’ I asked a rival 
reporter, Mr. Ackerman, and he informs 
me that the New York insurance news 
boundary on the south is Philadelphia; on 
the east is Hartford, on the west is the 
9th Avenue ‘L’ and on the north is 45th 
Street. Sometimes I envy the reporters in 
my old home in Chicago where so many 
things happen in the loop district— 
everything within a few blocks of each 
other.” 

6 &e 
Turning Tables on the Sheriff 

Sheriffs are called upon every now 
and then to place attachments on the 
property of automobile owners who have 
damage suits pending against them for 
large amounts. Now, according to “The 
Aetna-Izes,” a deputy sheriff in Salis- 
bury, Conn., has had the tables turned 
on him and is being sued for the stag- 
gering sum of $100,000. His property, 
valued at $20,000, has been attached. 

The suit is the result of an automobile 
accident in which six persons were in- 
jured. The car in which they were rid- 
ing was run into by the deputy sher- 
iff’s car. Five of the injured persons 
ask damages of $15,000 each and the 
sixth wants $25,000. 

er 
Not Tammany Men 

J. Le Verne Wood of the New York 
Insurance Department has written a let- 
ter to Robert R. Dearden, Jr., editor of 
the “United States Review,” calling his 
attention to the fact that William F. 
Quinn, Edmond S. Quinn and William 
Duggan, who were formerly with the 
World Mutual Casualty, are Republicans 
and no. “Tammany Democrats.” 

In a story about the World Mutual 
people, Mr. Dearden referred to William 
F. Quinn (a New York City Alderman) 
as a “Tammany” politician and leader. 
Mr. Wood started his letter by saying: 
“The usual good nature of my chief, 

i t-of Insurance James A. 
Beha, has been-slightly disturbed -by his 


reading your article.” In his letter Mr. 
Wood also calls attention to the fact that 
936,941 citizens voted the “Tammany” 
ticket in New York last November. 


The F. & D.’s Year 
The annual report of President Miller 
to the stockholders of the F. & D. follows: 


Our Net Business for 1924 was $13,477,576.07 
as compared with $12,097,319.64 in 1923. 

We reinsured in 1924 $2,654,343.19 against 
$2,521,837.48 in 1923, leaving Net Premiums Writ- 
ten in 1924 of $10,823,232.88 compared with 
$9,575,482.16 in the previous year, an increase of 
$1,247,750.72, or 13%. 

Losses Incurred to Premiums Written were 
42.1% in 1924 compared with 36.1% in 1923, an 
increase of 6%. Losses Incurred to Premiums 
Earned were 45.6% in 1924 compared with 38.1% 
in the previous year, an increase of 7.5%. This 
increase is largely due to depository losses on 
account of bank failures in the Rocky Mountain 
District. The improved conditions, it is hoped, 
will not only bring our experience upon this 
line down to normal but will also result in 
larger recoveries than seemed likely a year or 
so ago. Our Loss Ratio = other classes 
has not been high and the anagement feels 
encouraged at the prospects for the coming 
year. 

Salvage collections, exclusive of collections 
from reinsuring companies, were $1,042,444.00 for 
1924, against $586,764,764.63 for 1923. 

The Expense Ratio in 1924 was 1.7% less than 
in 1923. 

To our Premium Reserve we added during 
the past year $835,466.11 as against $482,732.26 in 
1923, an increase of $352,733.85. 

We added to Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
after paying dividends of (approximately) 
$500,000.00, the sum of $262,652.80. 

As of December 31, 1924, our Assets were 
$18,095,792.05 compared with $16,252,018.42 on 
December 31, 1923, an increase during the year 
of $1,843,773.63. 

Cash in Banks on December 31, 1924, amounted 
to $2,386,919.51 as against $2,056,112.12 on the 
same date in 1923. 

In Stocks and Bonds our Investment on 
December 31, 1924, amounted to $11,244,062.38, an 
increase of $1,721,257.45 over the amount so 
carried on December 31, 1923, i. e., $9,522,804.93. 

The Income from Investments during 1924 
was more than sufficient to pay all Dividends 
declared upon our Capital Stock. 

An analysis of our Securities shows them to 
be of the highest type of investments. 








John Soevig and Ray Hiscox, of the 
firm of Soevig & Hiscox, prominent gen- 
eral agents at Milwaukee, Wis., were in 
town early this week. 
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Work of Laboratories 
in 1924 Reviewed 


TEST BURGLARY PROTECTORS 





Automobile Devices Given Attention; 
Studied Public Safety and Accident 
Prevention Extensively 





The casualty department of the Under- 
writers Laboratories of Chicago and 
New York has been carrying on work 
on automotive and burglary protection 
and safety appliances with considerable 
success for some time past. These di- 
visions of the work comprise a consid- 
erable volume of routine tests and follow 
up service typical of the operations of 
all departments. 

Among some of the more important 
tests made by this department during 
the past year are tests made of automo- 
bile fuel pumps, and a special muffler 
designed to increase the safety of gaso- 
line tractors used around cotton ware- 
houses and the like. A tentative stand- 
ard has been formed for high and low 
tension automotive wires, the adoption 
oi which was discussed at a recent meet- 
ing of the Underwriters Laboratories and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. 

In its annual report the department 
states: “The automobile inspection work 
has increased until there are now forty- 
three cars listed under re-examination 
service. 

“The laboratory equipment devoted to 
automotive work has been greatly aug- 
mented. Two permanent test motor in- 
stallations with elaborate control board 
apparatus, a corona testing machine for 
wire, and a new vibration machine are 
the outstanding improvements. 

“The investigation of automobile locks 
was continued during the year 1924, witi 
a steady increase noted in the number of 
built-in locks furnished as_ standard 
equipment by the automobile manufac- 
turers. 

“The most important step in the de- 
velopment of automobile locks with 
respect to increasing their theft retard- 
ant value was taken during the past year 
when the Automotive Council adopted 
the new automobile locking device stand- 
ard, which became effective on January 
1, 1925. Under this standard automobile 
locks are reclassified into two groups: 
‘Group |’ and ‘Group II.’ Group | in- 
cludes those locks in which the ignition 


switch is embodied in and operated in’ 


conjunction with the automobile lock, 

so that it is not possible for a driver to 

operate the ignition switch and stop his 

engine without locking his car. Group 

11 includes the ordinary type of lock 

which is in use at the present time. 
Burglary Protection 

“The past year has seen considerable 
advance in the art of burglary protec- 
tion and it is believed that much of this 
improvement has been the result of the 
rigid requirements of revised standards 
acting as an incentive to the industry. 
The new mercantile systems coming in 
for test and investigation show marked 
improvement in both design and work- 
manship, with the’ result that ‘Grade A’ 
and ‘Grade B’ alarms are now available 
to the public; whereas, a year ago no 
alarm in Chicago was rated higher than 
‘Grade C,’ 

“Perhaps the greatest single stride has 
been the completion of the survey of 
central station burglary protection be- 
gun nearly three years ago. At the 
present time, there are on the list nine 
companies operating central station pro- 
tection in over one hundred cities of the 
United States and Canada; serving more 
than fifteen thousand subscribers; and 
protecting upwards of six hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of property, not to 
mention hundreds of banks. 

“A number of new and interesting de- 
vices have come under observation, some 
of which possess considerable merit. A 
new relocking device which operates to 
relock the vault door before an attack 
instead of ; a cashier’s booth 


constructed of bullet-proof glass and 
steel to frustrate daylight hold-ups; a 
new burglar alarm system which rings 
a gong on the attacked premises and 
sends a signal into a central office as 
well, thus combining the advantages of 
the two types of systems; and a bank 
vault burglar alarm that employs sensi- 
tive microphones placed in the vault to 
sound the alarm, in place of the com- 
plicated wires heretofore used, are some 
of the most noteworthy. 

“Phe work of determining the burglary 
resistance of safes has been started by 
the adoption of a standard covering fire- 
resistive safes and cabinets. This stand- 
ard aims to define protection against 
‘amateur’ attack, and since its adoption, 
tests have been made for several manu- 
facturers whose safes are already listed 
by the laboratories for fire resistance. 
This activity, since it is closely allied to 
vault construction, may also lead to the 
broader classification of all classes oi 
safes from a burglary resistance view- 
point. 


Safety and Accident Prevention 


“There have been several outstanding 
investigations in the safety field during 
the year. Probably the most interesting 
type of machine studied is the house- 
hold refrigeration machine designed to 
cool ice boxes, preserve ice cream, and 
refrigerate soda fountains in drug stores 
and similar establishments. 

“In relation to public safety the sub- 
ject of automobile brakes has come up 
again, this time in the form of a little 
machine to do mechanically and exactly 
the work of checking brake adjustments 
now performed by the ‘guess’ method by 
hand. 

“For the first time a fire escape has 
been submitted and tested. This is a 
straight inclined tube big enough for a 
person to slide through while sitting 
erect.” 





ATLANTIC SURETY 





New Company Formed in Raleigh, N. C.; 
Prominent Men on 
Its Board 


The Atlantic Surety Company was 
organized in the offices of the Carolina 
Mortgage and Indemnity Company, 
Raleigh, N. C., last week. The authorized 
capital of the company is $500,000 with 
$150,000 capital and $150,000 surplus paid 
in. 

A. M. Kistler, prominent banker and 
manufacturer of Morganton, N. C., was 
elected president; D. A. Houston and 
rank Fisher, Jr., vice presidents; S. 
Wade Marr, treasurer, and John N, Dun- 
can, secretary. The company will be man- 
aged by Frank Fisher, Jr., for years with 
the Fidelity and Deposit of Baltimore. The 
company is now negotiating reinsurance 
treaties with several large surety com- 
panies. The organization has been ap- 
proved by Stacey W. Wade, Insurance 
Commissioner. 


HEADS AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


George B. Heaton, branch manager for 
the National Surety at Louisville, Ky., was 
elected president of the Surety & Casualty 
Agents Association of Louisville for the 
ensuing year. Mr. Heaton has been one 
of the most enthusiastic proponents for a 
casualty and surety association in Ken- 
tucky and was instrumental very largely 
in bringing about its organization. 





W. E. Small, President 


Georgia 
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Compulsory Insurance 
or State Insurance 


EX-SENATOR’S RADIO TALK 





W. W. Mearkle, of Pennsylvania, Sums 
Up Keasons Advanced Against Wleas- 
ures Commanding Fublic Attention 





ihe most important contemplated legis- 
laulol al Lue present ume 1s wat of com- 
peuing, Wrough requirmg insurance by 
saw, CVCry Owllcr to lake Out liability in- 
suralce ior the protection of the general 
public, ihe aliernauve poimted out ex- 
ociator W. W. Mearkle, ot L’ennsyivamia, 
Ml all impartial talk over the radio trom 
Viltsburgn, L’a., is State Insurance. 

fie stated that this proposition com- 
mands the attention ot motor clubs, state 
legislatures and imsurance companies, not 
to mention the many thousands of motor- 
ists who will be attected. 

Summing up the reasons advanced 
against such a measure, he stated: “It is 
urged that compulsory imsurance of what- 
ever kind is just another step towards 
socialistic theories and toward increased 
paternalism in State matters. 

“A great many believe that the in- 
dividual should be interfered with as little 
as possible in the enjoyment of his rights, 
and that the State should not be looked 
upon as a medium of protection to the 
individual or the public in general, outside 
ot giving each and all a fair chance to 
work out their own financial salvation 
and their livelihood. 

“Again, the idea is advanced that should 
the State pass laws compelling the motor- 
ists to take out liability insurance, it would 
prove the entering wedge for politicians 
and scheming individuals to force the state 
into the insurance business in competition 
with regular insurance companies, which 
have been engaged in this line of activity 
for many years, 


Cost of Scheme Expensive 


“It is also claimed in this connection, that 
should the time come when the State be- 
comes a guarantor to the general public 
against accident and death by motor ve- 
hicles, that the cost of maintaining this 
additional department will prove excessive, 
and that it will only assist in attaching 
additional members to the State payroll and 
be the means for building up of political 
machines to the detriment of the citizen. 
Whether this be so or not, it is well to 
pause and consider before committing the 
State to such a program. The large sum 
that goes into the hands of the State from 
license fees would be small as compared 
to the amount collected as an Insurance 
Fund. It is also urged that the proper 
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method of protecting the public is not by ° 
State compensation, but the more rigid en- 
jorcement ot our trattic laws, the, super- 
vision and examination of accidents by the 
police authorities, and the withdrawal oi 
licenses to operate a machine from those 
who are shown by their records to be 
dangerous users ot the public highways. 

“It 1s not reasonable to believe that such 
a law would reduce the number of acci- 
dents, or make operators more careiul, 
whereas the fact that the State is a partner 
in the insurance business, may possibly en- 
courage reckless driving and be productive 
of an increased number of accidents, be- 
cause the irresponsible may think that 
they have license to operate their ve- 
hicles, recklessly, as the State provides for 
the injured in case they should happen to 
meet with accident. ‘there is food for 
thought in the question: Will the State, 
by entering the insurance business and the 
compensation for insurance, in this way be- 
come an abettor to reckless driving?” 

Another point brought out by Mr. 
Mearkle was: “If liability companeis are 
compelled to insure all automobile owners 
regardless of their character or past rec- 
ords, rates of necessity will be materially 
increased, thus penalizing the sane, careful 
owner to a substantial extent.” 





RATING PLAN NOW IN FORCE 





Provides for Experience Period of Not 
Less Than One Year Nor More 
Than Five 


The experience rating plan for com- 
pensation insurance, as recently amended, 
is now effective in over a score of states 
and will soon be adopted in several addi- 
tional states. This plan, points out the 
Uscaso Bulletin, the publication of the 
United States Casualty, provides for an 
experience period of not less than one year 
and not more than five years, providing, 
however, that the experience on a policy 
effective prior to December 31st, 1918, can- 
not be used. The experience period closes 
one year prior to the date for which rates 
are to be determined and the entire ex- 
perience of the risk, not exceeding the five 
years, must be reported and used in de- 
termining the adjusted rates. 

Any risk, whether subject to schedule 
rating or not, should be considered as 
qualifying under the experience rating plan 
if it has produced during the full experi- 
ence period a payroll such as to have, in 
turn, produced at Manual rates, a premium 
of not less than $600 in states using the 
1923 experience rating plan and, in othe 
states, a premium of not less than $350 tc 
$1,340, depending upon the plan of the 
state in which the risk is being rated, be- 
cause, as above set forth, several of the 
states have made departures from the gen- 
eral plan as respects the premium qualifica- 
tion for experience rating. . 

As respects risks not long in operation, 
the plan provides that any risk which has 
carried on operations not earlier than the 
minimum experience period but which has, 
nevertheless, produced a payroll during such 
period, which by the application of Manual 
rates would result in a premium of not 
less than $600 under the 1923 experience 
rating plan or a premium of from $350 to 
$1,340 under other similar plans, depend- 
ing upon the particular state requirements, 
should be regarded as eligible for ex- 
perience rating. 
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The World’s Most Costly Motors 


are not those marvelous examples of American and foreign automobile 
engineering and craftsmanship which pick up like a scared rabbit, 


sweep along with the speed of the wild duck, and pass with the silence 
of the zephyr. 


They may be the automobiles that list from a few hundred dollars up 
and which perilously thread their way through crowded streets without 
liability and property damage insurance. 


Such a car may easily cost its owner ten, twenty-five or even fifty thou- 
sand dollars more than he paid for it---if it bumps into someone, and 


there’s no insurance to stand between his bank account, his property, 
and the heavy verdict for damages. 


If motorists in your territory don’t care how many thousand dollars they 
spend on their cars, insurance protection may not interest them. But, 
F the are anxious to keep their operating costs within a certain reason- 
able sum, they need Travelers Automobile Public Liability, Property 

Damage and Collision In- 
ys hay a | surance with limits _— 


ry Span 

hg EC ee | enough to cover any judg- 
FS (Me WOR LDS “Mosk _ ment that may be rendered 
") COSTLY: MOTORS... 





against them. 


same idea to the automobile own- 
ers, and other good automobile 
leaflets are one of the many reasons 
why The Travelers agents lead in the 
production of Automobile Public 
Liability and Property Damage 
Insurance. 


| This circular, which presents this 
{ 
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Need for a United Movement 


Twelfth Paper 


The life insurance business is conducted with scrupulous care. By adhering 
to high ideals the companies have earned the confidence of the people. But one 
evil exists that ought to be remedied. This is the ‘‘twisting’’ of life insurance 
out of one company into another. 


It is the province of our life insurance companies to build up: not to tear 
down. And it is the duty of the field representatives of these companies to do 
constructive work. Now the work of the ‘‘twisting’’ agent is not constructive, 
but destructive. 


There was a time when there were but few policy forms. Today there are 
many forms because there are many insurance needs. Hence every agent should 
be competent to give sound advice in the beginning, or to give intelligent aid if 
for any reason, such as changed conditions, a readjustment is desirable. 
And with such a bewildering number of policy forms it is not surprising that 
here and there a man may be found who has a policy that does not meet present 
requirements. If the agent of another company discovers that this is the situa- 
tion, he should aid the policyholder in effecting a readjustment in the company 
in which he is already insured; and may then sell him additional insurance in 
the company represented by him. But if he ignores his customer’s true interests, 
and induces him to surrender his insurance in a sound company on the pretense 
that the company represented—or misrepresented—by him will give him in 
exchange a cheaper and a better policy, he will be guilty of destructive work, 
and will deserve to be branded as a ‘‘twisting’’ agent. 


The agent who gives sound advice and recommends a justifiable change is 
to be commended: not censured. Our only criticism is against deception— 
deception which is easy in dealing with laymen who are unfamiliar with the 
differences in insurance contracts. It is easy, for example, to induce a man to 
give up a policy embodying exceptional benefits, and consequently costing more, 
for a contract which costs less but lacks these advantages. And just here is 
where the “‘twisting’’ agent finds the opportunity to feather his own nest at the 
expense of his customers. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States believes that 
all the companies should unite in stamping out this evil. Undoubtedly all 
reputable companies favor its elimination, but in some cases interest thus far 
has been passive rather than active. The Equitable Society believes also that 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, and every local association, 
should unite in this effort; and, finally, that all the public spirited agents of 
every company should combine to drive agents of this kind out of business. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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